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Ir has been repeated by the public press, and assumed by 
the country, chiefly on the basis of reports emanating from 
Washington, that the act of March 14, 1900, whatever may have 
been its shortcomings in other directions, has at least firmly 
established the gold standard in the United States. The belief 
is generally prevalent that the election of a president pledged to 
the cause of free silver would no longer be a source of danger 
to our monetary system, because the gold standard has been 
placed by the new legislation beyond the reach of executive 
control; that the mere action of a future Secretary of the 
Treasury hostile to gold could not cause public or private 
obligations to be paid in silver; and that nothing could now be 
done for silver except by new and positive legislation, a con- 
tingency, which would be impossible so long as the Senate and 
the Executive favor gold. Hence we are assured that we may 


’ 


rest free from all danger of the ‘silver issue,’’ which we hear 
on all sides is now ‘‘dead.”’ On the strength of this belief, polit- 
ical lines are being drawn, and a plan of campaign is being 
formed. That there has been a subtle game of politics played 
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with our recent monetary legislation through the influence of the 
senate is unmistakably clear and is nothing unusual or sur- 
prising. But it is not certain that the general public is aware of 
the exact effect of the provisions of the new law, or informed 
how little has been done. Indeed, it may be a surprise to many 
to be told that, as regards the establishment of the gold stand- 
ard, not only has practically nothing new been introduced into 
the situation by this bill, but that we have in general no new means 
of maintaining the standard which we did not have before the 
act was passed. If there had been possible danger from silver 
before March 14, 1900, the same danger still exists. Without 
any desire to be sensational or to create alarm, it is my belief 
that it is wise to face the facts of this new act as they are. 
While I do not believe that the gold standard is in any more 
danger than it was in 1899, I certainly do believe that we are 
not in any better position in 1900 than we were before. 

In speaking of the gold standard as firmly established, one 
means the obligation to pay gold whenever the word “ dollars”’ is 
used. As every one knows, the word “coin” allowed an uncer- 
tainty as to whether a contract generally payable in “ dollars,’ 
could be paid in silver dollars (of 371% grains pure silver) or in 
gold dollars (of 23.22 grains pure gold). This uncertainty in 
regard to United States bonds seriously affected their value, and 
was one strong reason why new legislation was thought to be 
necessary to remove all doubt. It may, therefore, be a shock to 
some trusting people to be told that, in spite of the new law, a 
silver-loving Secretary of the Treasury could today pay off very 
large amounts of government obligations with silver dollars. If 
a free-silver president were to enter the White House in Igo!, 
there would probably be a large amount of obligations which 
could then be paid in silver. 


Even if the standard of payments and prices may now in 
practice be gold, as regards both government and private debts, 
it is important to know how permanent this situation is. For 


simplicity, the matter of government bonds will be discussed 
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first. How has the act of March 14, 1900, affected the “coin” 
provision in which national obligations are payable? 

The contention which arose soon after the Civil War, that the 
debt of the United States was payable in paper, was settled in 
fact by the actual refunding of the whole debt under the act of 


July 14, 1870, which provided that the bonds issued under this 


law should be ‘redeemable in coin of the present standard 
value.”" Obviously this phrase referred to the standard coin 
existing before the act of 1873, and which then included silver 
dollars (of 371% grains pure silver) as well as gold dollars. Of 
course, silver dollars were worth more than gold dollars in 1870; 
and, as we all know, both gold and silver coins had been driven 
from circulation by the depreciated United States notes ; but such 
facts are not to the point. Coin, in our law in 1870, included the 
silver dollar, whether it was in circulation or not. Hence all 
the bonds refunded under the act of 1870 were payable at the 
discretion of the Treasury either in silver or gold dollars. 

The act of February 12, 1873 (‘the crime of 1873”) did not 
abolish the legal tender value of any of the few silver dollars 
which might then have been in existence. It simply omitted to 
provide for the future coinage of silver dollars (sections 15 and 
17); and added (section 14): 

That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which 
at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight tenths grains, shall be the 
unit of value, etc. 

It will be seen, then, no matter what other considerations 
may be adduced, that under the law in 1870, “coin” certainly 
included silver dollars; and that the act of 1873 did not change 
this situation. And in declaring the gold dollar to be ‘the unit 
of value,” it did not forbid the use of silver dollars in any 
payments, public or private. The limitation on the legal tender 
power in 1874 was the only change introduced at this time.’ 

The subsequent fact of importance is that all bonds of later 
issue (until the Spanish War Loan of 1898) have been based 


*The revised statutes of June 22, 1874 inserted a provision (sec. 3586) which 
limited the legal tender power of all our silver coins to sums not exceeding five dollars. 
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upon the provisions of the act of July 14, 1870. That is, the 
existing four-per-cents of 1907 were issued under that act. 
Also, any bonds put out under the terms of the Resumption 
Act of January 14, 1875, in order to obtain gold, were ‘‘of the 
same description as those issued by the act of July 14, 1870.” 
Thus the extended twos (of the loan of 1891), five-per-cents 
of 1894, and the four-per-cents of 1925, are covered by this 
latter statement. The United States bonds thus stood at the 
time of the passage of the recent monetary law, all payable in 
“coin”: 
4 per cent. bonds, 1907 $ 559,652,300 
“1904 - - 100,000,000 
“ Igo! (extended) 25,364,500 
o 1925 - - 162,315,400 
a 1898 198,678,72 


$1,046,010,g20 


The act of March 14, 1900, authorized a partial refunding of 
the old debt into 2 per cent. bonds, whose principal and interest 
is made specifically payable in “ gold coin of the present standard 


value.” It does not allow the refunding into the new twos of the 
extended twos of 1891, nor the four-per-cents of 1925— in all a 
sum of $187,679,900. Very recently (May 1900) the extended 
twos have been called in for redemption, so that the bonds of 
1925 are the only ones in fact excluded. But it remains clear 
that a secretary, opposed to the gold standard, might on change 
of parties pay off at maturity $162,315,400 of national debt in 
silver, at his discretion. Nor is that allof it. Of the $858,331,- 
020 of old debt refundible into the new gold twos, at the time of 
writing (June I, 1900), only about 280 million dollars have been 
offered for exchange. How rapidly, or how thoroughly, con- 
version will go on, nec one can now prophesy. However, there 
are so far unconverted bonds to the amount of 578 million dollars 
which, if not refunded, could be paid off at maturity in silver. 
In other words, not only the $162,315,400 of 4 per cent. bonds 
of 1925, but any of the other descriptions of bonds which may 
not be refunded into new twos, would be payable in silver 
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(in all, taking the impossible supposition that refunding should 
cease entirely from now on, to 740 million dollars). To the 
extent that conversion goes on, this gross sum will, of course, be 
reduced. 

With the above situation it must be kept in mind that the act 
of March 14, 1900, specifically enacts (sec. 3): 

That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect the legal 
tender quality, as now provided by law, of the silver dollar, or of any other 
money coined or issued by the United States. 

That is, the act of February 28, 1878, which made the silver 
dollars ‘‘a legal tender, at their nominal value, for all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract,” is still in operation. The outcome is a visible 
attempt to sit on two stools: in one word to declare that the 
gold dollar shall be the standard unit of valug, and in another 
to declare that the silver dollar shall remain an unlimited legal 
tender. The political legerdemain in this depends upon the 
inability of the public to separate the assignment of legal tender 
quality to the standard (in which prices and contracts are 


expressed) from the assignment of it to a token money (which 
should be redeemable in the standard money). Because the 
standard money is made legal tender, it does not follow that a 
medium of exchange should have that quality (such, for example, 


as checks and drafts). 

The dodging of the standard issue in regard to government 
obligations cannot be excused on the ground of inadvertence. 
The House Bill (sec. 2) reads: 

That all interest-bearing obligations of the United States for the payment 
of money, now existing or hereafter to be entered into, .... shall be 
deemed and held to be payable in the gold coin of the United States as 
detined in section 1 of this act. 

These words did not appear in the senate bill, and were 
excluded from the conference bill. In short, for political 
reasons, the senate leaders advisedly chose to change the cur- 
rency measure in such a way that it could still be said that a 
large part of our national obligations were payable in silver; 
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while scheming for votes in the East on the ground of having 
established the gold standard, it would be possible to ask for 
votes in the Rocky Mountain states on the ground of having 
preserved the right to pay a large part of the bonds in silver. 
It must be said, therefore, that the new legislation establishes the 
payment in gold of only a part of our government obligations 
(and also that this amount depends upon how far they are 
refunded into the new twos). 


The consideration, however, of most importance to the busi- 
ness public is the certainty of the standard in ordinary private 
contracts drawn in “dollars,” without a specific agreement to pay 
gold. Naturally, it may be said that the national bonds could not 
be paid in silver any way until the time of maturity, and that that 
fear need not give much reason for distrust. But as to private 
debts, falling due every day, every one realizes it to be a matter 
of present concern. Since the unlimited legal tender power of 
the silver dollar is retained for all obligations in which gold 
is not expressly stipulated, it is clear that all private contracts 
thus generally drawn could be liquidated in silver. The gold 
standard of payments, therefore, is not made obligatory for 
private debts. The new law manifestly has not established the 
gold standard for the ordinary transactions of daily business life. 
If a lender of money wishes to secure repayment in gold, he 
must, today, as well as before this act was passed, expressly stipu- 
late for gold in the contract. The act of March 14, 1900, does 
not give us any new protection in this regard. Hence we ought 
to give up the fiction that the new law has “established the gold 


standard.”’ 


Since silver dollars can be paid for public and private debts 
in nearly as many cases as before the act of 1900, the question 
as to the permanence of the gold standard is, then, te be found 
in the provisions for maintaining silver at par with gold. Cer- 


tainly, a reader might say, so long as silver is kept in value equal to 


gold, no one would object to being paid in silver; and reference 
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might be made to the fact that the new law (sec. 1) not only 
declared the gold dollar to be “the standard unit of value,” 
but also that “all forms of money issued or coined by the 
United States shall be maintained at a parity of value with 
this standard, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain such parity” To the innocent reader 
this may look like a veritable establishment of the parity of 
silver with gold. But it adds nothing that did not exist in 
the law before (in the acts of July 14, 1890, and November I, 
1893). It pretends to establish parity by cormmand, but it gives 
absolutely nothing with which to maintain parity. Suppose that 
Congress had ordained that the navy should have had all the old 
powder exchanged for smokeless powder, and that it should have 
made it the duty of the Secretary of the Navy to make such 
exchange, and had provided no appropriation for this purpose, 
nor allowed any new machinery for carrying out the plan beyond 
what existed before. Should we not regard this as something 
more than trickery? Certainly: it would be an insult to the 
intelligence of the public. In the new monetary law, we have 


actually no means of maintaining silver dollars at par with gold 
which did not exist before the act was passed. Here again, the 
jugglery of the senate leaders showed itself. The House Bill 


ran (sec. 4): 


* Act of July 14, 1890 (sec. 2): “That upon demand of the holder of any of the 
Treasury notes herein provided for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his dis- 
cretion, it being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 
on a parity with each other upon the present ratio, or such ratio as may be provided 
by law.” 

Act of November 1, 1893: “‘ And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to 
coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such 
equality to be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the 
two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the 
payment of debts. And it is hereby further declared that the effort of the govern- 
ment should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimet- 
allism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued 
by the United States, in the markets and in the payment of debts.” 
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The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and required to use said 
[gold] reserve in maintaining at all times the parity and equal value of every 
dollar issued or coined by the government; and if at any time the Secretary 
of the Treasury deems it necessary in order to maintain the parity and equal 
value of a// the money of the United States, he may at his discretion exchange 
gold coin for any other money issued or coined by the United States. 


In short, the house bill set out to provide a gold reserve to 
be used for the maintenance of the parity of all kinds of our 
money; but the senate overruled this plan, and limited the use 
of the gold reserve solely to United States notes and treasury 
notes of 1890. That is, if the treasury should find difficulty in 
keeping about 579 million of silver dollars at par with gold, he 
could not use the new gold reserve (for the replenishment of 
which provision was made by selling bonds). All the regula- 
tions of the reserve apply to the two forms of paper (amounting 
to about 426 million dollars), while about 575 million dollars of sil- 
ver, which carries a seignorage of over 50 per cent. is left without 
any direct means of redemption into gold, as a means of keeping 
the parity. I have said that the permanence of the gold stand- 
ard depends upon the provisions of the new law as to maintain- 
ing the parity between gold and silver; but we now see that no 
new means whatever have been given to accomplish this end 
Such methods of keeping silver at parity with gold which 
existed before the act of March 14, 1900 are still the only 
means we now have of assuring the continuance of the gold 
standard. The new law has not given us any new methods of 
redemption.’ Here we have had an exhibition of gross coward- 
ice on the part of Congress. 

In one respect, however, the new legislation has bettered the 
chances of keeping our silver at par with gold. By the with- 
drawal of United States notes and national bank notes (except 
one third of the new circulation) in denominations below $10, 


and by reducing the large silver certificates to small denomina- 


tions to take their place, an additional use is created for the 

* How silver has been, in fact, kept at par with gold in the past by an indirect 
system of redemption through the payment of customs, and by the complementary offer 
of gold to all creditors of the treasury, I need not go into here. Cf. my History of 
Bimetallism in the United States, 4th ed., pp. 253-255. 
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silver money, and therefore there will be less reason for its 
redundancy and consequently for its presentation at the treasury 
in payment of customs in a process of indirect redemption. By 


increasing the probability of keeping silver permanently in circu- 
lation for purposes of change, it becomes less dangerous. 

But this gain is fully offset by the provisions of the act which 
affect the silver bullion behind the treasury notes of 1890, and 
which will increase the quantity of silver dollars to be kept at a 
parity. Here we have another sop to Cerberus. From a sane 
point of view it is not much more creditable than the measure to 
coin the seignorage which was defeated some years ago. Under 
the act of July 14, 1890, 168,674,682.53 ounces of fine silver 
were bought by the issue of $155,931,002.25 of treasury notes. 
The average price paid per ounce for this bullion was $0.9244; 
and as the price is now about one third less, the value behind 
the notes has become one third less. But if this bullion were 
coined into silver dollars (at the rate of 371% grains each), 
the 168,674,682.53 fine ounces would yield about 218 million 
silver dollars. Then, instead of $155,931,002.25 treasury notes 
to look after, there would have been a vastly larger bulk of silver 
dollars to be added to those already coined under the act of 
1878. The disposition of this bullion is a fair test of the animus 
of the new legislation. One bit of help exists in the permission 
to use enough of the bullion to increase the subsidiary coinage 
to 100 million dollars; and since the amount outstanding March 1, 
1900, was $80,101,151, it appears that an increase of nominal 
face value to the sum of about 20 million dollars (or about 14 mil- 
lion fine ounces) is possible. With this exception the act empha- 
sizes the policy of coining the rest of the bullion into dollar pieces 
and retiring the treasury notes. It is doubtless generally under- 
stood how the terms of the act of July 14, 1890 would have 
brought about a gradual extinction of treasury notes of 1890. 
This process was established in the words: (sec. 2.) 

No greater or less amount of such notes shali be outstanding at any time 


than the cost of the silver bullion and the standard silver dollars coined there- 
trom, then held in the treasury purchased by such notes. 
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Hence treasury notes, when redeemed by gold would be 
reissued in order to keep the amount equal to the bullion plus 
the silver dollars held; but when redeemed by silver, the treas- 
ury notes would be canceled in order to keep the amount out- 
standing no greater nor less than the bullion plus the diminished 
number of silver dollars held. The released silver dollars, if 
returned in any way to the treasury, could then become the basis 
of additional silver certificates (but never of treasury notes). 
This explains why the treasury notes were gradually being 
reduced in volume, coincident with an increase of silver dollars 
and silver certificates. 

The act of June 13, 1898 (the Spanish War Loan and Reve- 
nue Act), stimulated this process by the following requirement 
(sec. 34): 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
coin into standard silver dollars as rapidly as the public interests may require, 
to an amount, however, of not less than one and one half millions of dollars 
in each month, all of the silver bullion now in the treasury purchased in 
accordance with the provisions of the act approved July 14, 1890 . . . and 
said dollars, when so coined, shall be used and applied in the manner and for 
the purposes named in said act. 

Then the act of March 14, 1900, specified that as fast as sil- 

ver dollars were coined under the foregoing laws, the secretary 
should (sec. 5): 
Retire and cancel an equal amount of treasury notes whenever received into 
the treasury, either by exchange in accordance with the provisions of this act 
or in the ordinary course of business, and upon the cancellation of treasury 
notes silver certificates shall be issued against the silver dollars so coined. 

In this way the new law has brought about the cancellation 
of freasury notes without waiting for the former process of 
redemption by silver, thus hastening the conversion of treasury 
notes into silver certificates. The only advantage to be gained 
from this action is the final disappearance of one of the too 
many kinds of money which make up our circulation. 

When the’ new law came into force there were only $86,776,- 
000 treasury notes outstanding, supported by bullion costing 


$77,402,092, plus $9,373,308 silver dollars. The number of 


i 
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ounces of fine silver uncoined at that date was about 85,550,000. 
Consequently, instead of 155 million dollars in treasury notes, 
we shall have about 200 million in silver dollars when conver- 
sion has been completed, or an increase of not less than 45 mil- 
lion dollars. This increased volume of silver dollars will raise 
the total issue (including the 378 million dollars coined under 
the act of 1878) to about 578 million dollars. For the mainte- 
nance of this vast sum at parity with gold, when each silver dol- 
lar is actually worth only about 47 cents, there is absolutely no 
method of direct redemption in gold. And the act of March 14, 
1900, gives no new provisions whatever to accomplish this end, 
or to support its windy and virtuous order to the secretary to 
maintain the parity. Congress might as well have ordered the 
secretary to see that every citizen of the United States should 
have blue eyes, so far as any new power was given him to carry 
out the purpose. 


It will be noticed that all the machinery for a gold reserve, 
its increase to 150 million dollars, its replenishment from sales of 
bonds, etc., has to do solely with protection to the United States 
notes and treasury notes of 1890. Hence, when the latter have 
ceased to exist, the gold reserve will remain only for the gov- 
ernment paper, with nothing in reserve for our token silver. 
The ominous feature of this arrangement is the evident intention 
to regard the United States notes as a permanent part of the 
circulation. No suggestion whatever is made as to the future 
retirement of any portion of this form of our money. That, it is 
clear, must be reserved for future reforms. 

But although the new measure has given us no firmer hold 
on the gold standard, and has done nothing to remove the United 
States notes, it has, indeed, secured to us a reform which, in 
possibilities of safety in the future, wholly outweighs any other 
feature of the act. One who has not watched carefully the 


origins of our paper money delusions will fail to realize how 
dangerous was the confusion in the minds of our legislators in 
the past between the monetary and the fiscal functions of the 
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state. It was this confusion which, in 1862, led to borrowing in 
the form of demand obligations to be used as money ; a deprecia- 
tion of the standard of prices; the destruction of our credit in 
the loan market; the appearance of speculation and unsettled 
business conditions—and all the evils of a fluctuating currency. 
Since the resumption of specie payments in 1879, the gold 
reserve has been a part of the general fund applicable to fiscal 
purposes in cases of deficit, as well as to the redemption of our 
paper money. For this reason we got into serious trouble when 
deficits used up the gold reserves, because fiscal operations took 
immediate effect on the character of our standard of prices and 
contracts. No mere question of revenue and expenditure of the 
general treasury should ever be permitted to have such an influ- 
ence on our standard that business could be seriously crippled 
thereby. It issuchan anomalous situation as this which has been 
made impossible by the distinct separation of the funds used 
for reserves behind the government paper from other cash in 
the hands of the state. This appears in the new form of 
treasury statements. In the years to come nothing we have 
accomplished will do more than this one provision to clarify the 
public mind as to the true status of our paper money, and to save 
us from stupid blundering. While this part of the act has 
excited little comment in the press, it is of first importance as a 
piece of positive legislation. This one measure would alone have 
made the present act prominent in the history of monetary legis- 
lation since the Civil War. It was just such a measure as this 
which formed the pivotal part of the recent Russian monetary 
reforms. 

The regulations by which the gold reserve for government 
paper is to be maintained, and the details of redemption, are 
doubtless clumsy, and drawn in such a way as to escape political 
attack; but there is little reason to believe that they will not 
work out successfully in practice. Certainly the redeemability 
of the United States notes and the treasury notes of 1890 is pro- 
vided for beyond peradventure, in the permission to sell bonds 


to protect the gold reserve. But the separation of the Issue and 
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Redemption Departments from the general treasury funds makes 
still more clear than ever that no gold in the former can ever be 
used in the indirect or direct redemption of silver dollars; and 
that the character of the silver circulation depends wholly upon 
the composition of the free treasury balance. If gold does not 
readily come in for revenue, or if redundant silver should be 


paid in instead, the free balance would more quickly than of old 
indicate the difficulty of maintaining our large silver circulation 
at a parity with gold. 


The sections of the law relating to banking may be dismissed 
in a few words, because the changes proposed are unimportant. 
The reduction in the tax on circulation, and the increase in the 
amount of notes issued by banks to 100 per cent. of the value of 
the bonds, will have no serious influence in expanding the circu- 
lation. 

The refunding provisions, however, are of an important char- 
acter. They are important because, in order to serve a political 
end, one of the generally accepted principles of finance has been 
violated. There can be no doubt that the extension of the term 
of the new bonds to thirty years had only political considera- 
tions behind it. It is almost inconceivable in an intelligent 
community that a state should put its bonds in a form where 
they cannot be paid off within a reasonable period. After the 
present extended twos are paid off (a process now going on), 
and should all the old bonds be refunded into the new loan, our 
national debt could not be reduced (except by purchase in the 
open market) before the 4s of 1925 mature. So flagrant an 
abuse of sound finance can be explained only on the supposition 
that a supply of national bonds would be assured for a genera- 
tion to come in quantity sufficient for the security of the national 
bank circulation. This was the adroit move by which the senate 
leaders succeeded in shelving for decades the demand for an 
elastic bank currency based upon commercial assets. And if 
the refunding measure released a considerable sum from the 
treasury in payment of premiums, and caused an enlargement of 
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the banking circulation, it would be supposed to ease the money 
market during a presidential year, aid in the “prosperity” argu- 
ment, and assist in the political purposes of the party in power. 
In general, it can be said that the new measure does not add 
anything of value to the machinery by which the banks are ena- 
bled to adjust the supply of currency automatically to the needs 
of the public. Many small banks, and some large ones, will no 
doubt be established, or come into the system, but after that 
increase, the rigidity of the old system will remain with all its 
well-known characteristics. 
J. Laurence LAUGHLIN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE PLACE OF THE SERVICE TAX IN MODERN 
FINANCE. 


For purposes of financial investigation the state is generally 


treated as a species of organism possessed of certain wants the 
satisfaction of which is the chief concern of the science of public 
finance. According to Professor Henry C. Adams these ‘wants 
are veducible to a demand for money.’* It is not intended here 
to examine in detail the reasoning behind this conclusion but 
rather to show by independent treatment both its unsatisfactori- 
ness from the standpoint of the science of finance and the eco- 
nomic mistake of allowing it to remain crystallized in an accepted 
doctrine. For Professor Adams, in the phrase quoted, only puts 
into concise formula the spirit of his most distinguished contem- 
poraries on this subject. Indeed the ‘‘money”’ view is so far 
accepted that it scarcely evokes discussion. 

The following is suggested as an improvement upon the 
statement of Professor Adams: Pudlic wants are reducible to a 
demand for services; which services may be obtained, either by direct 
impost upon the strength and intelligence of the public, or through the 
mediumship of goods or of money. ‘The social organism has no ani- 
mal longings after material things; its hunger and its thirst are 
after such services as soldiers and judges and juries and legislators 
and sheriffs and clerks can render. It may obtain any or all of 
such services either, directly, by compelling citizens or others 
within reach of the taxing power to render them gratuitously ; or 
it may obtain them by compelling the services but at the same 
time providing a commissary or an arbitrary money wage; or the 
services may be rendered entirely voluntarily in consideration of 
stated wages and salaries, the necessary funds being derived by 
a money tax: or the wants of the state may be satisfied through 
any combination of these methods. 

* Finance (New York, 1898), p. 14. 

303 
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The services, goods, or money required may be obtained, it 
should be added, either through voluntary gift or through com- 
pulsion. Both the voluntary and involuntary methods have always 
been and are still in vogue and while the latter method is and 
must be, as Professor Adams well shows, of relatively increasing 
importance, the voluntary method is still and is always likely to 
be of sufficient extent and importance to merit attention. These 
two methods are mentioned here because the service tax cannot 
be clearly understood without some consideration being given to 
voluntary or “volunteer” services to the state. 

From the side of standard definitions it would scarcely be 
of compulsory 


” 


necessary to call attention to the ‘tax nature 
services rendered to the state. This nature is not made per- 
fectly clear, however, in the text of Bastable’s definition in which 
a tax is described as “a compulsory contribution of the wealth of a 
person or body of persons for the service of public powers,” unless we 
accept the view that services are goods and constitute wealth. 


But there is left no room to doubt the construction intended by 
the author by what follows by way of illustration: ‘ Mili- 


tary service or forced labor for, say, repairing roads (corvees ) 


is a tax quite as much as payment of money or goods.””* 

Professor Ely’s definition of a tax is more satisfactory on this 
point in that it leaves no need for the construction of any doubt- 
ful terms. He defines a tax as a ‘‘one-sided transfer of economic 
goods or services demanded of the citizens and occasionally of those 
not citizens,” etc. And in referring specifically to service taxes 
Professor Ely says: ‘‘Taxes for certain purposes are still paid in 
labor in many of our states. These are chiefly taxes for con- 
struction, maintenance and improvement of roads in country 
districts.”” And in noting the general abandonment of the prin- 
ciple in cities he mentions the interesting exception of Atlanta, 
Georgia, where “those who fail or refuse to pay this or other 
taxes in money are obliged to work on the streets at the rate of 
thirty-five cents a day until their taxes are thus paid.’” 

* Public Finance (New York and London, 1892), p. 243. 


? Taxation in American States and Cities (New York, 1888), p. 7. 
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But while compulsory service is recognized as a tax by 
prominent writers in their definitions and elsewhere, it is scarcely 
included in their general treatment of the subject of taxation, 
save in the way of incidental reference as a survival in culture 
and mostly to be deplored. Professor Adams, after condemning 
the road tax, and giving a qualified approval to the military tax, 
and commending the jury service tax, concludes that “with the 
few exceptions named, and others allied to these in principle, 
the demand of the state for labor and service, is like the demand 
for land, reducible to a money demand.” . . . . . And that what 
the state wants for the satisfactory performance of its duties is 
control over an adequate money supply.” 

It is here again submitted, subject to later demonstration, 
that it were better both in the interest of clear thinking and in 
the interest of wholesome doctrines of finance for the future 
guidance of statesmen, to state the real things that the govern- 
ment wants, viz., services, and not the medium by which they are 
most often secured. This view is here held because, first, the 
direct method of satisfying public wants has never been by any 
means wholly abandoned, and, second, because the present 
tendencies in industrial development seem to offer opportunities 
for a renaissance of the old system adapted to modern institutions. 

A recognition of the principle of the service tax is justified 
both on the ground of its present application and of what is 
here held to be the fact that it forms the parent stock from 
which other forms of taxes are offshoots. Professor Seligman, 
and, in fact most academic writers, trace our system of modern 
taxes to various voluntary and gwast voluntary contributions 
for the support of the sovereign.?, A respectful demurrer is 
here taken to this view and to the idea that the history of taxa- 
tion can be traced or illustrated by etymology. The terms 
implying gifts, aids, etc., do not seem to relate to the ancestors 
of our present taxes, but only to occasional customs, which 
may indeed have prepared the way for a transition from a 

* Finance, pp. 18-20. 

* Essays on Taxation (N. Y., 1895), p. 6. 
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service tax to a tax on goods and money, but they were not the 
things themselves that were metamorphosed into our modern 
taxes. To be sure we think of the medizval sovereign as self- 
supporting and as receiving only occasional presents and aids 
from his subjects. And we think of the ancient state, particu- 
larly Imperial Rome, as living chiefly upon the spoils of war and 
the tribute exacted from conquered peoples. In Rome the reg- 
ular tax upon citizens seemed to have been an ancient custom, a 
recurrence of which was greatly to be deplored, and one cause 
of its odium was, doubtless, a servile association. Regular pay- 
ment to the state was deemed fit for the people of a conquered 
and exploited province, but not for free citizens. What in fact 
most nearly responded to our taxes was a payment for the privi- 
lege of occupying land, and to pay this rent or tax was to be a 
subject, and to receive it was to be a lord or sovereign. But in 
the ancient state society had progressed to that point where the 
sovereign was not an individual, but a collectivism, or we may 
say the proprietorship had become collectivistic. If historical 
data were available we could probably trace the ancient tax back 
to the service tax which in time was commuted into a money 


payment, but as to our modern taxes there is no difficulty in this 


regard. 

The roots of the modern systems are to be found more in trib- 
ute out of the fruits of the land and in services rendered to the 
iord of the soil than in occasional gifts of money on the part of 
free citizens. In England under feudalism the more privileged 
subjects, the knights, rendered two classes of service which might 
be denominated taxes and aids. The taxes were paid in the 
most direct manner. According to Blackstone, 

The first, most universal, and esteemed the most honorable species of 
tenure, was by knight-service, cailed in Latin serwttium militare, and in the 
law French, chiva/ry, or service de chivalier. . ... To make a tenure by 
knight-service a determinate quantity of land was necessary, which was 
called a knight’s fee, or feodum militare the measure of which, in 3 Edward 
I., was estimated at twelve ploughlands, and its value, though it varied with the 
times, in the reign of Edward I. and Edward II. was stated at £20 per annum, 
and he who held this proportion of land (or a wholefee) by knight-service 
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was bound to attend his lord to the wars for forty days in every year if 
called upon; which attendance was his redifus or return, his rent or service 
for the land he claimed to hold. If he held only half a knight’s fee, he was 
only bound to attend twenty days, and so on in proportion.’ 


On the other hand the aids and benevolences were certain 
occasional gifts, largely pecuniary, made from the tenant to the 
lord which tended to become perquisites and finally fixed obli- 
gations, and to prepare the way forthe commutation of the per- 
sonal service. 

Tenure by knight-service is further described as one “by 
which the greatest part of the lands in this kingdom were holden, 
and that principally of the king, zm capzite, till the middle of the 
last century; and which was created, as Sir Edward Coke 
expressly testifies, for a military purpose, viz., for defense of 
the realm by the king’s own principal subjects, which was 
judged to be much better than to trust to hirelings or foreigners 

.. . but the personal attendance in knight-service growing 
troublesome and inconvenient in many respects, the tenants 
found means of compounding for it, first, by sending others in 
their stead, and in process of time making a pecuniary satisfac- 
tion to the lords in lieuof it. This pecuniary satisfaction at last 
came to be levied by assessments, at so much for every knight’s 
fee, and therefore this kind of tenure was called scutagium in 
Latin, or servitium scuti, scutum being then a well-known denom- 
ination for money; and in like manner it was called in our 
Norman French escuage, being a pecuniary instead of a military 
service,’ 

The scutages began under Henry II., and the custom soon 
became universal. Its arbitrary application led to the Magna 
Charta of King John, which promised that in the future scutages 
would only be imposed upon the consent of parliament. Thus, 
as Blackstone says, scutages ‘‘were indeed the groundwork of 
all succeeding subsidies, and the land tax of later times.” 

McCulloch also recognizes the service origin of taxation 
when he says: “* The scheme of taxation now in force in modern 


1 


Commentaries, book ii. ch. v. 2 Commentaries, book ii. ch. v. 
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Europe had its origin in the decline of the feudal system. 
According to the principles of that system lands were held as 
fiefs of the crown, on condition of the possessors performing 
certain stipulated services, of which the obligation to support 
the sovereign when he took the field, with a body of retainers, 
armed and maintained at their own expense, was by far the most 
important.' 

This leads us to recall that the state is an evolution out of 
private property. The lord was originally a proprietor, and the 
dues rendered were his recognized personal right. To own land 
was to be, in some degree, a sovereign, and the support of 
sovereignty, even in low degree in those days, required a rend- 
ering of both goods and services on the part of the tenants. 
The rendering of services may be in a peculiar way the pro- 
genitor of our modern system in that it is the part of the dues 
which suggests a common cause, the armed support of the 
sovereign or proprietor being as essential to the well-being of 
the tenant as it was to the secure dignity and power of the lord. 
During the stages of the evolution out of feudalism the sense of 
common cause and the sense of private right must have been 
mingled in varying proportions, the one tending to rise into 
democracy and the other preserving a ballast of fealty. The 
fealty is transferred to the community as the person of the lord 
is obscured by the impersonal “‘common good.” Through these 
transition stages, however, the right to revert to the old serv- 


ice economy has never been abandoned, and it has been essential 


to the expanding size of the state that this element of strength 
be retained, either in active or in latent form. 

The fundamental importance of retaining the principle of the 
service tax may be seen in the military needs of the state. To 
be sure the general military and constabulary needs of the com- 
munity are now largely met out of tax receipts. These serv- 
ices in several countries, and particularly in those countries 
which have made the greatest strides in industrial progress, are 
procured upon a contractual basis, 7. ¢., the pay offered is 


* McCulloch on Taxation (1845), p. 3. 
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intended to attract a sufficient number of officers and men. But 
the crucial test of the military needs comes in the time of a 
national crisis, when this method is inadequate. At such times a 
chief resource is found in the enthusiasm of the people, but this 


very enthusiasm may often, if not usually, rest upon a recognition 


of the right of the state to the service of the citizens in its hour 
of need. When the citizen realizes his obligation he will often- 
times not wait to be called, but be beforehand in the field. The 


, 


generally accepted maxim “my country right or wrong” is an 
unconscious deduction from the principle of public obligation. 
This maxim seems, from a surface view, absurd, but when one 
follows it down to its roots it clearly rests upon one of the most 
wholesome of principles. In time of peace the citizen may 
analyze and criticise the quality and the spirit of his national 
institutions, and he ought to do so; but in time of war, when 
the nation is defending its peace and dignity, or its integrity, or 
is engaged in the prosecution of any sort of a hostile program 
of international import, it is all essential that its constituent 
units be in intense sympathy and rhythm. That is not saying 
that it is always best for the good of a nation that it be success- 
fulin war. On the contrary it may often reap the most glorious 
victories through defeat. But the chastisement should come 
from without and should not come from rebellion or lukewarm- 
ness from within. The perfect health of the nation requires that 
there be no temporizing with the doctrine of the unqualified 
right of the government to the service of any or all of its 
citizens. 

The volunteer army is a recognition of this right, and it will 
be found, if carefully examined, to be due in large part to the 
existence of this political dogma. Take for example our war 
with Mexico. In that war the volunteer army was largely 
recruited from the North, and by citizens who had no sympathy 
with slavery or with the program of its promoters. Or take the 
war of the rebellion, and it is clear that the Federal troops 
were in large part recruited, before the application of the draft, 
by persons with no convictions upon the slavery question at all, 
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and indeed with no knowledge of the subtleties involved in the 
doctrine of state sovereignty about which our statesmen so 
much contended in the first half of the century, nor indeed as 
to the sense of the Federal constitution upon that point. The 
late war with Spain and the present war with the Philippines 
may also be studied with profit from this point of view. The 
volunteer army was in these cases composed largely of young 
men, preferably of unmarried men. These soldiers were not, it 
is safe to say, as a body, profoundly impressed with the right- 
eousness of the cause, with the oppressions of Spain in the one 
case, nor with our “ manifest destiny ” on the other. It may be 
that a majority of the whole body of soldiers had no intelligent 
understanding of what the country was fighting for, but every- 
one knew that he was fighting for the country —not for its 
defense or protection, but in simple obedience to its commands. 
That is, when the bargain method of procuring services fails to 
meet the needs, a call to arms is addressed to a certain class 
of citizens. Couched in the language of a request, it has the 
force of a command to those members of the class addressed, 
who are thoroughly grounded in the principle here under dis- 
cussion, and they must obey it if they have no plea in avoid- 
ance to present to their consciences. If this general request 
does not elicit a sufficient response the government changes it 
into the form of a command, and all citizens falling within the 
class addressed who do not present themselves for examination 
and enrollment are sought out and forcibly impressed into the 
service. 

The right to impose a service tax must always reside at this 


vital point. The government in its extremest need resorts to 


the direct method of satisfying its wants, and if the exigencies 
do not often arise to compel a resort to this expedient it is 
nevertheless vitally essential that the principle be preserved. 
There is another application of the service tax in the interest 
of public order of more frequent use, 2. ¢., the posse comitatus. 
This is an essential part of an efficient shrievalty or constabu- 
lary. It is founded upon the principle that every citizen is 
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bound not only to conform his own conduct to accepted canons 
of public order, but to use his might in compelling others so to 
do. The common law declares it to be the right of any citizen 
to arrest a lawbreaker by hue and cry when he discovers him in 
the commission of an unlawful act. In fact, this right is nothing 
more nor less than a duty which may be enforced when an 
authorized leader is present. A disturbance is apt to break out 
at any time, in any quarter, with which the regular constabulary 
on the ground is not able successfully to cope; and the right 
of the officer of the state to compel the bystanders to come to 
his aid is at once a great economy of public money and a whole- 
some educator in the sense of public responsibility. 

Passing now from the consideration of the satisfaction of the 
more imperative military needs of the state by the direct method, 
to examine its application in ordinary times, we find some inter- 
esting survivals. And here it must be observed that exigencies 
were in former times almost omnipresent. The possession of 
property was often secured through a successful war, and the 
military favorite was allowed the immediate supervision and the 
major part of the usufruct, provided he should render the military 
service which was so frequently needed. It is interesting to 
note here that those countries in which real democracy and 
large-scale industrialism are most advanced were the first to 
place the militia and constabulary, for ordinary times, upon an 
economic basis. England and the United States have standing 
armies of contract soldiery, while the industrially and democrat- 
ically more backward of the great nations, as France, Germany, 
and Russia still resort to a direct tax upon the strength, intelli- 
gence and valor of their citizens. 

In the case of these countries military service in every sense 
isatax. Every citizen coming within the prescribed age, and 
possessing the requisite mental and bodily strength, with perhaps 
some few exceptions, must respond to this requisition as surely as 
the property owner must render unto the state a certain percent- 
age of its value or of its income. The reasons for its retention 
in these countries may be numerous. The chief one is doubtless 
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found in their peculiar geographical situation. The earlier 
differentiation of the citizens into civil and military, or, more 
properly, into industrial and military, in England and the United 
States, was due to their physical isolation; and the importance 
of a standing army of ample size and of an intelligent constitu- 
ency, and the importance of a wide military education, continues 
to be great in countries which are separated from each other 
only by imaginary lines. 

Some of the incidents of the system may develop into argu- 
ments for its retention, even after the military necessity may 
have passed, and also for its revival in those countries where it 
has been abandoned. As, for instance, it has a tendency to 
cultivate a more intelligent electorate. Citizens become more 


competent to vote upon questions affecting different sections of 


the country through some familiarity with the conditions obtain- 
ing in those sections and through some acquaintance with their 
fellow-citizens who reside in them. There is an education in the 
meeting of minds and the rubbing together of wits of people 
who have come together from widely scattered sections in bar- 
rack life, which might be championed, either in the interest of a 
more intelligent electorate, or for the sake of better general 
education as an end in itself. The educational purpose might 
be still further realized through regular instruction and lectures 
to the soldiers, in lines of national history. To this end, also, 
the troops might be moved from point to point, allowing a more 
forceful presentation of the great epochs of history, and also for 
the purpose of giving a clearer understanding of the industrial 
resources of the country. Thus the direct labor tax may, through 
its incidents, emerge into something else thanatax. The citizen 
soldiery in Germany,and in the other countries mentioned, involves 
now a service-tax—the national defense being the main object 
of its imposition — but if the military necessities are reduced, 
say,as an outcome of the Hague peace conference, to the capacity 
of a volunteer army, the retention of the former method would 
be justified on the principle of popular education. Then the 
specific tax motive would tend to be lost in the ‘‘common good” 
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motive. Its retention provides a widespread knowledge of mili- 
tary movements, and a general capacity for subordination to 
discipline, which constitutes a valuable fund to be drawn upon 
in time of need. But, the general education derived, as well as 
the usual education of the schools, constitutes a fund of intelli- 
gence which the state is continually drawing upon—and we 


retain the concept of a tax, or not, perhaps, according to our 


view of the old question as to whether “the citizen exists for the 
benefit of the state or whether the state exists for the benefit of 
the citizen.” 

In the nature of things, if peace tendencies continue, the 
enforced military service must become less and less a tax in 
fact, and more and more a phase of compulsory education. The 
capacity of military discipline for this evolution in function may 
be well illustrated by the practice of many schools and colleges 
in America which make military drill and discipline a part of 
their curricula—the physical discipline seeming to be a conge- 
nial concomitant to the mental disciplines. 

An unhappy incident of this metamorphosis may be a certain 
weakening of the sense of obligation to serve the state — perhaps 
in a certain commercializing of the sense of citizenship, and this 
might constitute a strong argument for the retention of the use 
of arms and the practice of military maneuvers. 

A form of the service tax which is not likely ever to be 
superseded, and which, indeed, is apt to be extended into new 
spheres of public usefulness, is found in the jury service. Both 
the grand or inquisitorial jury and the petit or trial jury are essen- 
tial parts of our modern system of apprehending and trying 
suspected law breakers and of determining rights. It is con- 
ceivable that the primary inquisition, the indicting process, might 
be performed by a permanent bureau. And yet it seems emi- 
nently fitting that the process of sifting out the probable accusa- 
tions should be done by a body of men fresh from the people. 
In the matter of the trial of causes, both criminal and civil, it is 
clear that the jury for these purposes should always be provided 
by a direct service tax, and a tax which may in no case be 
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commuted into a pecuniary form, nor paid by the employment 
of a substitute. 

The effect upon the jury system of an increasing resort to 
arbitration is an interesting subject for speculation. On the 
one hand, it may diminish the demand for jury service in so far 
as differences are submitted to arbitrators who are willing to 
serve without compulsion. On the other hand it may increase 
it if the law compels this sort of service. That is, if people 
who agree to arbitrate questions that do not involve legal rights, 
such as wages, etc., are able to require such persons as they may 
select as arbitrators to serve it would add a new species of jury 
service of a very great extent. 

Another survival of the principle, and tor the most part a 
lamentable one, is found in the compulsory service tax upon the 
roads. This principle came into the common law of most 
modern states from the Roman law. But the excellence of the 
great military roads built by Rome is not traceable to this 
method of construction, but to the splendid military organiza- 
tion. The road work done by the peasants in England in the 
Middle Ages, before and after harvest, provided highways which 
would only answer to the needs of the very low industrial devel- 
opment of the times, and the present survivals seem to be in 
most cases anachronisms. The measuring of the public high- 


ways up to the demands of an expanding trade was largely due 


to the investment of private capital in toll-roads, and to some 
extent to the commuting of the service tax into a tax on land. 
Che results of the latter kind of transformation are well seen in 
Scotland, where by an act passed in 1669 members of the agri- 
cultural population were required to work the road for six days 
in the year, which tax was commuted under George III. to a land 
tax, rated according to valuation. McCulloch says that previous 
to the commutation the roads in Scotland were in the worst con- 
dition, but since then they have been among the best in Europe." 
The steps in the history of the transformation of the road taxes 
from services into money, in so far as it has been made, have not 


* McCulloch on Taxation (1845), p. 3. 
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been investigated for the purposes of this study, but they may 
have come about through the custom, with which most Ameri- 
cans are familiar, of allowing the taxpayer the alternative of 
paying in kind or in money. 

Evidently contractual labor is more efficient in road work 
than forced labor. The city streets, for example, and the turn- 
pike roads owe their excellence to the kind of iabor employed 
upon them. The differentiation of employments in urban com- 
munities renders a large percentage of the population very defi- 
cient in this kind of labor; but the agricultural population, on 
the other hand, are poor road workers, chiefly through disin- 
clination. The universal inclination to get quit of one’s obliga- 
tions to the state as easily as possible finds a splendid opportunity 
under a system of road work with a friendly neighbor for a boss. 

It may, however, be going too far to say that the service tax 
for the support of the roads has in all instances survived its useful- 
ness. In some communities the direct method may be really the 
most economical —and it may sometimes happen that this is the 
only way open for building the roads. An instance of this latter 
sort was noted at the town of Chandler, in Oklahoma, in 18go. 
It was an instance of one of those instantaneous and spectacular 
settlements which has been characteristic of the opening of 
lands in Oklahoma and Indian territories. The town existed on 
the official chart issued by the government before anyone was 
allowed to inhabit it; it comprised a half section of land of 
rugged contour, and was foreordained by the act of Congress to 
be the first capital of Douglas county, which county was formed 
out of the recent tribal lands of the Iowa and Sac and Fox 
Indians. It was several days after the farm lands were open 
before the town site was subject to settlement, during which 


time the expectant citizens were camped without the city limits, 
pending the completion of the survey. The day and the hour 
and the minute were finally announced, and at the tick of the 
governor’s watch he waved his handkerchief, which was a signal 
to a soldier to fire a volley, which, in turn, was a signal to the 
throng lining the border of the town site that they might come 
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in and seize whatever they could. Shops, stores, newspaper 
offices, etc., were immediately opened for business, which was 


not inconsiderable, since there was already a pretty fair county- 
full todraw upon. The ruggedness of the land and the fact that 
the official survey had regarded solely the points of the compass, 
and not in the least the lay of the land, very soon created a 
pressing highway problem. Traffic followed the natural lines 


for a little while, and matters would have gone on well enough 
but for the curse of the American inelastic conception of a 
proper town survey. As it was, it was not long until lot owners 
had enclosed their properties with wire fences and had forced 
the traffic onto the rocks and into the chasms. Grades and 
bridges became an immediate necessity, and the citizens assem- 
bled and voted a labor tax of three days’ work per capita, or a 
cash equivalent, to meet this most pressing need. It was, of 
course, an extra legal proceeding, but the pressure of public 
sentiment was strong enough to make the resolution effective. 
In fact, in this case, there was scarcely the need of pressure of 
any kind; and it is noteworthy that when a social organism is 
young, the individual units are remarkably loyal in its service. 

But it may be said that where a service road tax is useful in 
one case it is vicious in a thousand others, and the tendency must 
be continually away from it. 

In addition to the other forces enumerated the tendency 
toward the contractual system as applied to the roads is hastened, 
in the course of the development of a country, by the increasing 
difficulty of making those who use them pay for their construc- 
tion and repair. This cannot be done under any free road sys- 
tem. As the great common highway emerges the volume of 
traffic proceeds from various and distant quarters increasing in 
size and wearing more deeply into the roadbed as its objective 
point is approached. It is manifestly unjust to require the 
abutting property owners to provide a highway for this 
foreign traffic, while in the small tributary roads the equities 
between citizens are not seriously violated by the direct 


method. 
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The purchase of the turnpike roads on the part of the public 
and the turning of them into free roads must prove a powerful 
factor for reform in methods of road improvement. If they 
were turned into public toll-roads the benefit theory would be 
entirely subserved. But such a policy would be repugnant to 
present ideas and tendencies. An elastic policy might separate 
the main traveled road, as is done in some cases, from their 
small tributaries and leaving the latter under the direct system 
place the former upon a money basis, and tax the adjacent 
property owners an equivalent to the labor tax of pioneer days, 
plus a small amount on account of betterment. But in America, 
particularly, a desire for uniformity of system is likely to create 
sweeping changes, and methods of road construction which are 
necessary to one class of roads are more than apt to be extended 
to those which might still endure the old system. 

The labor tax may find considerable employment in the 
administration of charity. Such administration in America 
seems to be tending toa voluntary central system, but in Europe, 


and particularly in Germany, the tax element enters to a large 


extent. Under the famous Elberfeld system, which is accounted 
among the very best, the duty of covering certain specified terri- 
tory and of looking after persons who are dependent upon out- 
side relief, or who are in a way to become dependent, is imposed 
upon certain specified citizens. It is their duty to reduce to the 
utmost the amount dispensed in alms and to place their charges, 
wherever possible, in a way to earning a living. The direct 
personal tax is calculated to prevent pauperism, while the indi- 
rect or money tax is calculated to increase it. 

Thus far we have been reviewing the old forms of a service 
tax which may be characterized as individual service, in that the 
state commands the services of the individual direct, and in that 
the individuals contribute their respective quotas with the 
strength of their bodies or of their minds. These are survivals 
of an individual economy as distinguished from the later social 
economy. The general conclusions drawn from the study thus 


far may be stated as follows: 
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First, that a general or a class service tax is, generally speak- 
ing, financially vicious. From the standpoint of pure finance 
even the military tax is not excepted in this indictment, although 
owing to other considerations the balance of advantages may be 
in its favor. Specialization in industry has rendered the great 
majority of persons of either sex or of persons between any 
certain ages after maturity unfit for any single service. Work 
at the desk unfits a man for work on the roads; the clerk is 
deficient in both mind and muscle for manual service. The 
manual laborer, or the person of outdoor activities, on the other 
hand, is likewise unfitted for any sort of clerical work. The 
same process of rendering persons dependent and helpless in 
other lines than their own is going on in all departments of 
mental and manual labor. Hence wherever industry is not in a 
very primitive stage of development the most efficient service is 
the contractual service, and it is as important for the state to 
hire servants by voluntary contract, who are fitted for the kind 
of work required, as it is for the general industrial welfare that 
people be left quite free to select their private employments. 

Second, that a wholesome form of enforced public service 
includes such duties as peculiarly appertain to citizenship, as in 
the case of jury service. The excellence of the jury system is 
not found in the extraordinary intelligence of the average juror, 
but in the fact that he is fresh from the people and is assumed 
to be in touch with the motives that influence and control men 
at the present time in their social and industrial relations. All 
the faults of juries are insignificant compared with what would 
certainly be a hard and fast, mechanical, and static tendency of 
an office conscious, and case-hardened tribunal. The very naiveté 
and simplicity of our jurors constitute at once the elastic and the 


dynamic elements in our judicial system. It is essential to social 


growth that causes be heard and determined by persons who are 
called in from other avocations for the purpose, and who are not 
too familiar with the more venerable tenets of the common law. 

Third, that another wholesome form of public service which 
is imposed upon individuals is that which takes note of peculiar 
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qualifications of the individuals for the service desired. The 
best illustration of this class would perhaps be found in com- 
pulsory service in the cause of charity. For such service those 
members of the community would naturally be selected who 
possess the finest balance of human sympathy and sound judg- 


ment. 

Attention is now directed to a new form of service tax. It 
might perhaps better be called a proposed new form, for if it 
exists at all now it is only in germ and it has found, as yet, no 
place, in the essays of financial writers. A service tax is here 
meant which is imposed for specific purposes, not upon indi- 
viduals, but upon industries or corporate persons. 

In the disqualification of the individual for personal service 
of the state, we are apt to read the doom of the general prin- 
ciple of a service tax —and not to recognize the growing power 
of the various institutions that are undermining the capacity of 
the individual, to serve directly the needs of society, which 
needs have, in large part, grown out of modern industrial organi- 
zations. We may fall into this error by failing to shift our 
view from the individual to the industrial aggregation or 
corporation. 

In view of the great difficulties that have been encountered 
in attempts at securing a just money tax from corporate wealth, 
and of the general failure of such attempts, especially in the case 
of railroad and street-car companies, it is rather singular that 
attention has not been before this directed to schemes for mak- 
ing them directly serviceable to the state. It is also strange in 
view of some of the urgent and growing wants of the state, which 
are, in a sense, creatures of the expanding industrialism. Take, 
for example, the post-office service which is so vital a part of the 
industrial life. Cheap postage is undoubtedly a subsidy to gen- 
eral national industry as well as an educational force of high 
value. In the interest of cheap postage the United States is now 
covering, out of the general tax funds, a considerable annual 
deficit. Why has it never occurred to the members of Congress 
to wipe out the post-office deficit and provide for a still further 
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reduction in postage rates by taxing the services of the roads for 
the carriage of the mails? Is it pernaps because of the absence 
of a service-tax doctrine? It has been one of the problems of 
the century just closed how to make the railroads contribute 
their just share to the support of the state. The local units of 
government are beginning to abandon the task and the state 
governments are taking it up. Even if they succeed measurably 
well might not a direct service tax be more in the interest of 
both the state and of the companies themselves ? 

Whatever duties should be placed upon the railroads on 
behalf of the public it would be better if it were done by the 
Federal government. The interstate character of the railway 
service as well as the interstate character of commerce to which 
it ministers seem to make local fiscal control illogical and often 
vicious if successful. But whether the reader agrees with this 
or not he will likely be able to work out for himself a scheme of 
a service tax, and it is in nowise essential to suppose a revolu- 
tion in the present fiscal policy in order to construct a scheme 
of railroad service tax. But for convenience of treatment it may 
be best to start with the assumption that this is a Federal mat- 
ter. If the taxing power were centered in the Federal govern- 
ment the policy as to exacting services or money should turn 
upon the capacity of the roads for direct service. As to the 
possible services which the roads might render the following 
might be enumerated: 

First, service to the post-office department, certainly in 
transporting the mails and possibly to a limited extent in pro- 
viding office room in connection with small stations, and free 
transportation to mail carriers by local lines. 

Second, for the transportation of members of Congress —and 
the same requirement might be made on behalf of the state 
legislators; and at one stroke the mileage perquisite might be 


| 
done away with and the roads deprived of the pass method of 


currying public favor. 
Third, for free transit to United States marshals and deputies 
and the free transport of prisoners —and this economy might 
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also be extended to the sheriffs and the constables under the 
various state and local governments. 
Fourth, free transportation of any of the employees of the 


government while engaged in public work. 


Fifth, to use this power to patronize public education, in 
affording free transportation to teachers and students when going 
to and returning from any colleges or universities, or high schools 
or academies, or other schools. 

The advantage to public education of this species of tax 
merits special attention. It seems to meet what is perhaps the 
most urgent demand of the educational system, viz., better grad- 
ing. This principle has already been described as follows: 


To what extent the children of the different grades should find instruc- 
tion from teachers trained in the different subjects is not an easy question to 
determine. But in so far as this species of specialization is introduced the 
best results will accrue where the sections of the different grades are suf- 
ficiently numerous to relieve the teachers of the necessity of adapting their 
methods of instruction to pupils of very different degrees of progress. A 
teacher in history, for example, will do better work if he repeats the same 
instruction to pupils in different sections of the same grade during the day 
than if he is obliged to adjust himself successively to different grades. 

And the existing situation is thus described: 

In so far as this is practicable it furnishes an argument in favor of 
enlarging the school districts in the cities and perhaps in a great majority of 
cities of concentrating them within a single building. Here it should be 
noted that the best possible grading is a much more difficult one in America 
than it would be in the cities of Europe. The compactly built cities of the 
continent, rendering public parks and shaded boulevards a breathing space 
necessity, have at least one compensating advantage, viz., abundant oppor- 
tunity for the most thorough grading. American cities, on the other hand, 
with separate homes for most families, and with ample front and rear and 
side garden space the rule, have to meet the problem of distance to schools, 
and so long as legs are the common instruments of transportation the size of 
the school district must be limited by the capacity of the smallest legs, and 
the grading possibilities are likewise contracted. 


And the following remedy is suggested : 
Our splendid city distances are the foster parents of still more splendid 


urban and suburban street-car systems. The trolley has annihilated city 
distances and brought everyone within easy reach of everything and 
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everybody, and it is time this agency were brought to bear upon our 
schools, the grammar schools as well as the high schools." 

This kind of a tax might be better managed by the state than 
almost any other. Free transportation to and from any colleges 
within the state would be an appreciable bonus to higher educa- 
tion—in many instances equivalent to a free scholarship. It 
would also tend to raise the standard of education by removing 
the barriers of distance. It would, in fact, give to the colleges 
of the state more of the character of one university, allowing 
the small colleges to narrow their range of courses and offer as 
high grade of work as that offered by the larger institutions. 

The state might also turn this power to the great improve- 
ment of the high school and the academy systems. It could 
then establish a standard for high schools and academies by 
fixing a minimum number of instructors in an institution, facili- 
ties for concentration in central institutions being provided. As, 
for example, a county might concentrate its high-school funds 
in some instances upon a single institution, or, where circum- 
stances favored, high-school districts might be provided for 
including a radius of say forty miles at terminal centers—or of 
forty or fifty miles in length along a single line of road. 

The county or local division of the county might be given 
authority to tax in this way and thus be enabled to build upa 
county system of schools of a high degree of excellence in 
counties favored with an extensive railway system. That is, 
there might be one strong county high school instead of a num- 
ber of weak ones scattered among the villages of the county. 
And the feeders of the high school would likewise receive large 
increments of strength through the consolidation thus rendered 
available. 

The principle might even be applied by the township or the 
school administrative district, and the road tax be made to 


greatly expedite the present movement towards school consoli- 


dation and grading in the country schools. The small schools 


* See article “ Public School Financing,” by the writer, in the Journal of Peda- 
gogy, v. 12, No. 3. 
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along the lines of road for quite a distance might be brought 
together and consolidated into a fairly well graded system. 

The scheme is certainly workable in the interest of the city 
schools. Any city of, say 30,000 population or more, might 
assemble all the existing ward schools at a common center and 
work out the best possible system of grading. 

So much by way of suggestion as to the wants which the 
various divisions of government might supply through the direct 
method of taxing railroads. It is purposed here simply to open 
the question as to the expediency of substituting, in part or in 
whole, a service tax for a money tax on the instruments of trans- 


portation, and as to whether such an innovation in our fiscal 


arrangements might not at once improve the public service in 
some important points and more equitably distribute the public 
burdens. 

Now, as to the nature of the burden from the standpoint of 
the roads. It would seem upon the whole that they can better 
afford to pay in kind than in money. At least some forms of 
service payment would rest very lightly upon them. One of the 
most appreciable burdens among those mentioned, perhaps, 
would be that of carrying the mails. The addition of one or 
more cars does not add greatly to the labor cost, but it would be 
an appreciable tax upon the machinery of the engine and upon 
the fuel account. The transportation of government officials, on 
the other hand, would scarcely be felt at all. This kind of 
burden would be so widely diffused and it would come in such 
diluted form that it would be inappreciable as compared to the 
benefits conferred. And the same thing might be said as to the 
conveyance of students to and from colleges within the country 
or the state. In the great majority of these cases it would mean 
only a filling of seats which would otherwise remain vacant. 
And where additional cars would be required, the burden would 
fall upon those roads which are blessed with a heavy traffic, and 
which would be well able to bear it. The weak roads would be 
generally the best prepared to take care of the additional serv- 
ice without incurring extra cost. The extra travel resulting 
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from the arrangement could scarcely be called a burden, and the 
loss of fares, which the roads would otherwise receive, would not 
be considerable. 

If the scheme were attempted in the interest of the high 
schools and of the country schools, where the burden would be 
of daily occurrence during the school term, it would be light if 
the convenience of the general traffic would fit in with the school 
hours. Where additional rolling stock would be required, those 
cars that would otherwise be discarded might often be sufficient 
to meet the demand; and as to the time of the morning and 
evening trains there might be a certain yielding of custom on 
both sides. The only absolutely essential point would be that 
a full-school day must intervene between the arrival of the train 
in the morning and its departure in the evening. 

In the cities also the service burden would prove much lighter 
than a money burden. It would deprive the companies of very 
few fares and fill up many cars which would otherwise be quite 
or nearly empty, for it must be remembered that the hours of 
going to and returning from school are hours of light street car 
traffic. Whatever additional rolling stock would be required 
could be supplied in the form of special trailers, thus avoiding 
the necessity for additional gripmen or conductors. 

This sort of service tax, when applied to railroads and to 
trolley lines, will be found, upon examination, in almost every 
instance to obey the canon of taxation which prescribes that the 
burden be imposed at a time and in a manner when it may be 
the most easily and conveniently borne. And it will be found 
also to respond to Adam Smith’s fourth canon of taxation, which 


prescribes that a tax should take out and keep out of the pock- 
ets of the people as little as possible over and above what goes 
into the public treasury. In fact, the cost of administration 
would be as near nothing as possible. In the great majority of 
instances it would involve absolutely no cost of collection. 


Where free carriage is required the holder of a pass would be 
received on the same terms as the holder of a ticket. In the 


* Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. ii. part ii. 
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case of the carriage of postal cars no excuse could be found for 
not attaching them to trains when presented, and a provision of 
penalties punishable by the courts should be sufficient to prevent 
any attempts at evading the burden. In the case of free trans- 
portation to the city schools, the companies might sleep upon 
their duties and neglect to provide a sufficient number of cars 
at the required hours were it not for the certain, immediate, and 
energetic complaints and protests on the part of parents. 

Altogether such a tax would come as near to being automatic 
in its operation as any that could be contrived. Its enforcement 
would require the supervision of no bureau, and perhaps of no 
system of inspection. The ordinary law courts, acting upon 
complaints, would perhaps be sufficient for all requirements of 
administration. 

The railroads have been adverted to at this length because 
they furnish the most conspicuous illustrations of ways in which 
the service tax may be applied to satisfy public wants. Other 
forms of corporate wealth might also be cited, as the telegraph 
companies, which might be required to transmit messages in 
connection with public affairs in lieu of money taxes; and banks 
might take charge of a large share of the disbursing business of 
the state, etc. 

An investigation of the different possible applications of the 
principle which might be made to the advantage of the state 
might show the subjects of the tax to be monopolistic in char- 
acter, and therefore as fit subjects for taxation as rent-yielding 
land. It might also be found that the tax would not be easily 
shifted. However, it is not intended here to present any hard 
and fast theories of the application of the service tax to dis- 
tinctively modern conditions. While some kinds of corporate 
industries, which are very hard to reach by means of a money 
tax, seem to be capable of rendering valuable direct services to 
the state, it would be manifestly improper at this’ stage in the 
investigation to attempt a clear and definite classification of such 
industries. For example, the use of a service burden might 
sometimes be justified, even though it were shifted, and the 
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patrons of the industry should have to make it up in the form of 
higher charges, the public wants which were satisfied being the 
prime consideration. Neither a logical classification nor a care- 
ful examination of incidents are part of the purpose of this 
essay, which is, first, to give to the service tax what seems to be 
its rightful place in fiscal history; second, to direct attention to 
its present survivals in its old individual form; and, third, to 
indicate certain ways by which it might now be applied, not to 
the industrially transformed individual, but to some of the organ- 
isms into which industry has grown. 

The corporation service tax may now exist in germ. As, for 
example, the establishment of a legal rate of fare on the rail- 
roads, as in the case of the New York Central, might be con- 
strued into a service tax to the extent of the difference between 
the legal rate of fare and what would otherwise be the market 
rate, the tax being imposed in the interest of the general public. 
The state may be said to be exercising the taxing power in this 
direct way in order to minister to the pleasures of the public or 
in the interest of trade, or it might be said to be in the interest 
of popular education. Attempts of several American cities to 
limit the fares charged by street-car companies might also be 
construed into attempts to impose a tax on behalf of the general 
public. And it may be that if the tax concept were unmistak- 
ably in the minds of the legislators, and if the fact that it was 
intended to be a service tax, in lieu of a money tax, were clearly 
set forth in the body of the bill or the ordinance, that such 


attempts would stand a better chance of receiving the sanction 


of the courts. 
J. H. Hamitton. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





ANALYSIS OF THE BUILDING-TRADES CONFLICT IN 
CHICAGO, FROM THE TRADES-UNION STAND- 
POINT. 


ALTHOUGH it is yet too early to predict the outcome of the 


present conflict between the various interests in the building 


trades in Chicago, it is possible to take a survey of the contend- 
ing parties and to analyze the forces at work. 

Of all the labor troubles that have taken place in Chicago, 
the present one in the building trades is probably of greatest 
significance. The sympathetic railroad strike in 1894 presented 
a more spectacular appearance, from the presence of the United 
States troops, the burning of railroad cars, and the arrest of pub- 
lic traffic. But the whole affair was only a flash of the con- 
sciousness of power that always lies smouldering in the labor- 
ing classes. It was not based on any well prepared plan, nor 
sustained by organic effort, and was, consequently, doomed to 
be extinguished when it met with determined resistance. 

The present conflict, however, is not the mere dash of a 
moment’s irritation: the solid organizations—the outgrowth of 
years of experience—the consolidation of kindred interests 
within the ranks of labor as well as of capital, present a clear- 
cut manifestation of the economic and industrial forces. These 
forces mold society into well-defined classes, with interests that, 
when the time is ripe, will clash in inevitable conflict. 

The federation of labor unions that constitutes the Building 
Trades Council presents the most perfect type of trade-union- 
ism in America. We may see here as ina magic mirror the 
struggle of a century condensed into a few years: the desire for 
a greater participation in the fruits of labor, the sense of power 
in organization, the federation of individual unions for more 
effective demands, the effective control of the labor market. 
No better opportunity can be given for clearly understanding the 
forces that compel the existence of labor organization than the 
study of the situation within the building trades of Chicago. 
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Let us, therefore, see how the organization of the laborers came 
about and what is its influence upon the employing class, and then 
we may draw some general conclusions. There is one condition 
which makes an effective organization possible in the building 
trades, and that is the absence of elaborate machinery that can 
take the place of human labor. Where a branch of industry is 
operated with the help of extensive machinery —“ fixed capi- 
tal,”’"—an effective labor union becomes impossible. So, for 
instance, the Homestead steel works, where the once strong labor 


organization has been broken down. The same is the reason 
why the employees in the stockyards cannot be organized. The 


, 


same fate has overtaken “ Pullman Town.”’ The men are depend- 
ent upon the machine, and the owner of the machine is also the 
master of the men. 

But in the industry here under consideration the machine 
plays a comparatively unimportant part, existing only in the 
simple tools of the men. The individual’s skill and knowledge 
cannot be supplanted by an automatic machine. Therefore, in 
the struggle for higher wages, the men are not hampered by the 
competition of machine labor that adds its strength to that 
of the employer, but it is man against man, the one indispen- 
sable to the other. 

Another circumstance also adds to the possibility of effect- 
ive unionism in this branch. There has hitherto been no strong 
organization among the employers that could have presented a 
solid front against the encroachments of labor. Even if one 
employer had been willing to refuse to sign the proposed wage 
scale, and had felt the power to do so, the fear that his competi- 
tor would have taken advantage of his enforced idleness would 
compel him to pay the general rate. Thus the competition 
among the employers would always leave chances of new 


employment for the laborers. 


I. 


It is impossible to give a complete history of the various 
unions constituting the Building Trades Council. It must suffice 
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to say that since 1886 trade unionism has rapidly grown, the 
eight-hour day has been extensively introduced, and wages have 
risen. But until 1890 there was no effort toward concerted 
action. The individual unions struggled on by themselves. In 
the summer of 1890 the carpenters were striking for better 
conditions. At one building where union bricklayers were 
employed the union carpenters went on strike. Their places 
were taken by non-union men. The strikers tried to induce the 
new men to leave the building, but the union bricklayers joined 
forces with the ‘‘scab” carpenters, and with their bricks drove 
their brother unionists away for interfering with the erection of 
a scaffolding upon which they (the bricklayers) were at work. 
However advantageous this may have been for the interests of 
the contractor, the men soon found that in fighting each other 
they could secure few advantages for themselves. 

The increased activity within the building industry in 1892 
in connection with the World’s Fair raised the spirits of the 
trade union world, the present Building-Trades Council being 
organized as the result. Nothing could give a better insight 
into the character of this Council than a short review of its con- 
stitution. The preamble reads: 

The object of this Council is to construct a central organization which 
shall subserve the interests of all the labor organizations engaged in the erec- 
tion or alteration of buildings ; for the purpose of assisting each other when 
necessary ; thereby removing all unjust or injurious competition, and to 
secure unity of action for their mutual protection and support. 

Membershipf.— Section 1. This Council shall be composed of delegates 
chosen as hereinafter prescribed by any dona fide labor organization, whose 
membership is composed of men engaged in the building trades. 

Section 3. No person shall be eligible as a delegate to this Council who 
holds a political office, either elective or appointive; or who is not a citizen 
of the United States; or has not declared his intention to become such. 

This rule has apparently been violated in the person of its 
president who is also a member of the Civil Service Commission. 

Officers of the Council.—Section 1. The officers of this Council shall 
consist of a President, Vice President, Recording Secretary, Secretary- 
rreasurer, Reading Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, three Trustees, and three 


Directors. 
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Committees.— Section 1. There shall be appointed by the president . . . 
with the consent of the Council . . . a Credential Committee, Organization 
Committee, Grievance Committee, and Legislative Committee. 

Duties of Standing Committees.— Section 3. It shall be the duty of the 
Grievance Committee to investigate all grievances that may be referred to 
the Council from time to time by organizations or delegates affiliated with 
this Council, said grievances to be presented in writing to the Council. All 
grievances must be referred to the Grievance Committee without debate. 

Section 4.— It shall be the duty of the Legislative Committee to deter- 
mine what legislation will be best for the interest of the laboring man, draft 
bills for such legislation, present them to the proper legislators, and report 
from time to time the best methods of securing the passage of the same, pro- 
viding that no bill shall be presented to any legislative body without the 
sanction of this body. 

Board of Business Agents.—Section 1. There shall be established as 
part of this Council a Board of Walking Delegates or Business Agents, com- 
posed of the properly elected business agents of the various unions repre- 
sented in this Council. 

Revenue.——Section 1. The revenue for the maintenance of the Council 
shall be derived from the subrenting of halls and the sale of working cards 
issued quarterly by the Council to the trades herein represented. One side 
of the card shall represent the Council, the other the trade to which the 


holder belongs. 


These working cards play a very important part, for without 


a card a man cannot secure employment. 

Assistance and Strikes—-Section 1. Agreements or demands for an 
advance in wages, or an abridgment in the hours of labor shall be presented 
to this Council in writing between the 1st of October and the rst of April for 
their approval and indorsement. 

Section 2. Said agreement or demand shall give full particulars and 
shall be read at two meetings before final action is taken. The Recording 
Secretary shall notify all organizations to have delegates present when, if 
concurred in by two thirds vote of all trades present in the Council, the 
action shall be binding. ‘This does not prevent any trade from acting on its 
own responsibility. 

Grievances and Arbitrations.—Section 1. Any organization or delegates 
having a grievance shall present the same to the Council in writing; no 
delegate shall sit in judgment on any case affecting the trade to which he 
may belong. 

Section 2, When trouble occurs on any building or job, affecting any 
trade represented in this Council, it shall be the duty of the Business Agent 


to immediately endeavor to settle same with contractor or owners, in accordance 
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with the trade rules and to the satisfaction of the trade involved, failing 
in this and a strike being necessary, the Business Agent shall have power to 
call a general strike, but before doing so he shall lay the matter before the 
Council or Board of Business Agents at their next meeting and be governed by 
their action or decision, which shall be equally binding on all trades in this 
Council engaged on the job or building. When a trade has no Business 
Agent the Chairman of the Board shall have power to call members of said 
trade off when strike is ordered. It shall require a majority of the trades 
voting to order a strike, Unit rule to prevail. 

Trade Rules.— Section 1, It shall be the special duty of this Council to 
use the united strength of all trades represented herein to compel all non- 
union men to conform to and obey the laws of the trade to which they should 
properly belong. 

Section 4. No member of any trade affiliated with this Council shall be 
permitted to work on any building or job under police protection or be per- 
mitted to handle any material that is the product of convict labor, 

Section 5. It shall be unlawful for members of one trade to do work 
pertaining to that of another without their consent. No member of any 
organization affiliated with this Council can carry working cards of any two 
building trades. 

Section 6. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 

Section 7, All members of affiliated organizations are compelled to show 
their cards when requested by Business Agents or other member working on 


job, irrespective of trade, who is himself in possession of a card. 


In connection with the constitution of the Building-Trades 
Council, it will be appropriate to give a few paragraphs from 
the constitution of the Board of Business Agents. 


Article 2. The object of this Board shall be to unite and associate 
together all business agents for the purpose of mutual assistance, and to bet- 
ter accomplish the work in all parts of Chicago and Cook county. 

Article 6, No association shall be entitied to more than one vote on any 
question, but any association having two or more walking delegates may be 
seated at any meeting. 

Article 9. Any organization being represented in the Building-Trades 
Council not having a delegate in the field and having any trouble upon any 
building, it shall be the special duty of the Board to do all in its power to 
adjust and settle the trouble as far as possible. 

Article 10. Whenever any agent has a grievance on a job, it shall be 
his duty to confer with the respective contractors, the architect, and owner, 
and do all in his power to accomplish a satisfactory settlement ; failing in 
this, he may call upon the Board for assistance. 
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It need, perhaps, not be said that the Business Agent, so well 
known through the newspaper discussions as the “ walking dele- 
gate,” is the elected representative of the individual labor union. 
The advantage which this central organization gives to the 
laborers in their struggle for better conditions is twofold. The 
weaker union is placed upon the same level as the stronger one. 
Some of these unions have always been able to fight their own 
battles, because they have controlled the total labor power. The 
history of the Stone Cutters’ Union has been one of almost 
unchecked advance, even in the face of the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery. The Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ Unions 
have drawn within their ranks every member of their craft. But 
other unions, especially of the unskilled laborers, like the hod- 
carriers and building laborers, could not have attained their 
present position without the shielding power of the more fortu- 
nate unions. This fact reflects itself in their greatly increased 
wages, compared with other labor of the same class. 

The second great advantage has been the power of the 
sympathetic strike. What this power means we shall see in the 
later discussion. 

Nor does the effect of this organization end here. A kin- 
dred organization, called the Brotherhood of the Building 
Materials Council, is effected by all the various unions that 
make the materials handled by the building trades: wood- 
workers, brickmakers, etc. Although no formal agreement 
exists between these two councils for mutual support, yet the 
common brotherhood of labor will assert itself, as various occa- 
sions have made manifest. The woodworkers, in their struggle 
for recognition of their wage-scale, were helped by the refusal 
of the building trades to handle doors, windowsills, etc., that 
did not bear the woodworkers’ label. 

Before the subcommittee of the Industrial Commission that 
commenced its sittings in Chicago on March 20, 1900, to hear 
evidence regarding trade conditions, the complaint was made by 
a mason contractor that he had been compelled to cancel an 
order for brick from a non-union company, and to buy from a 
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company whose men were affiliated with the Brickmakers’ Alli- 


ance. It is a notorious fact that the stone intended for the new 
Post Office building met the condemnation of the Building- 
Trades Council because it was cut in a non-union. quarry. 

On the other hand, the building trades can also count upon 
the support of the Building Material Council in an emergency. 
Add to this the financial and moral backing that the Building- 
Trades Council in Chicago receives from similar organizations in 
other leading cities, and we begin to comprehend the power 
which organized labor may assert and what influence it will have 


in the future. 


II. 


Let us next look at the situation within the employers’ camp. 
Here we have associations formed by building contractors, as 
the Masons’ and Builders’ Association, Master Carpenters’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Master Plumbers’ Association, Cut Stone Con- 
tractors’ Association, etc., in all fourteen different associations. 
But as the necessity for mutual protection is not an ever-present 
reality to them in the same degree as to the workingmen, these 
associations have never embraced the full number of contractors 
in the various branches. 

However, the growing strength of the Building-Trades Coun- 
cil would naturally tend to drive the contractors’ associations 
into a closer union. In fact, the members of the former blame 
themselves that through their short-sightedness they made such 
an organization possible. In many of the agreements between 
the respective organizations of workingmen and contractors of 
the same branch during the years 1897 and 1898, there was a 
clause prohibiting the men from working for contractors that 
did not belong to the contractors’ associations. Such an under- 
standing existed, for example, between the Journeymen Plumb- 
ers and the Master Plumbers. The effect of this agreement 
was to drive every master plumber who needed to hire labor 
into the Master Plumber’s Association. The men soon found 
that through this policy they were nursing a child that would 
grow to be their strong enemy. Nevertheless, from this nucleus 
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the present Building Contractors’ Council has developed. It 
was formed in April 1899, but did not attain any importance 
until fall, when preparations for the coming trouble drove the 
contractors more firmly together. It has been estimated that 
more than 70 per cent. of the building done during the last 
year was done by contractors not belonging to the Council. At 
the outbreak of the trouble, there were about twenty-one hun- 
dred firms belonging to the Building Contractors’ Council. 

The rules of the Council are very few. The singleness of 
purpose obviates more explicit regulations. Among them are 
the following: 

RULE I. 

This organization shall be known as “ The Building Contractors’ Council,” 
and its object shall be to foster, protect, and promote the welfare and interests 
of its members, engaged in the construction of buildings in Cook County, 


Illinois. 


RuLE VII. 
Section 1. The Council shall have full power to take any action which 
may be for the best interests of any Association allied with the Council and, 
should the condition demand, a lock-out may be ordered by the Council to 


protect its interests. 
Section 2. No Association allied with this Council shall hereafter enter 


into an agreement with their journeymen which shall prohibit a sympathetic 


lock-out. 
RULE X. 


Should any differences arise between employer and employee, whereby 
the interests of any Association shal! be impaired, such Association may make 
a full statement of the facts, through the Secretary, to the Council, and he 
shall call a meeting of the Council to take active measures to secure and 
protect the interests and rights of the Association so aggrieved. 

The spirit of organization has not exhausted itself here. The 
architects with whom the contractors naturally come in close 
contact formed a few years ago the Chicago Architects’ Business 
Association. About two years ago they strengthened their 
union by inducing the legislature to pass a State License Law 
for architects. The license fee of twenty-five dollars proved an 
effective bar to many smali architects, who on the border line 
between laborers, contractors, and architects tried with the sole 
help of their skill to gain economic advancement. 
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On February eighth resolutions were adopted by the Archi- 


tects’ Association: 

(1) That we believe that an improvement in the methods of both contrac- 
tors and unions could be suggested, but, as they are now before the public, 
we do not hesitate to sympathize with the employers of labor, inasmuch as 
the arbitrary rulings of the business agents have made impossible the arbitra- 
tion proposed by the master builders looking to a settlement of the contro- 
versy. (2) That every effort be used to resist any attempt on the part of the 
unions to introduce contractors from outside to the displacement of those 
having contracts on hand, or to offer to the individuals composing said unions 
to complete any work now under the supervision of Chicago architects, 

Alongside the contractors’ union we have the organization of 
the material manufacturers, who furnish all the supplies to the 
contractors. It isa rule among all these supply-houses that they 
will not sell any supplies to the general public, but only to indi- 
viduals or firms that make a regular business of their line of 
supply. This means that if an owner of a house needs to replace 
an old radiator, he cannot buy a new one from the supply house, 
but must go to a master steam fitter to have him do the work. 
It is further claimed—and a good deal of evidence has been 
adduced to prove it—that the supply men are not even 
impartial in their dealings with their legitimate constituency, 
but give rebates to members of the contractors’ associations, and 
even in many cases refuse to sell altogether to firms outside 
this association. Thus a representative of the Masons and 
Builders’ Association admitted before the Industrial Commission 
that members of his association received a rebate from the 
regular price in the purchase of bricks. The same is true of 
lime, vent linings, copings, etc. According to a rule of the 
Masons and Builders’ Association the stone used for rubble and 
footing stone must be bought from members of the Chicago 
Stone Dealers’ Association.’ One contractor testified before the 
Industrial Commission that he had been fined a certain sum of 
money for buying materials from sources not recognized by his 
association. A firm of contractors that has been conspicuous 
throughout all this struggle because it has sided with the men 


*See Chicago 7ribune, November 29, 1899. 
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against the contractors admitted that the organized manufac- 


turers had refused to sell to them. 

These understandings between the associations of contractors 
and material men have been brought about by threats of with- 
drawal of custom and the mutual interest to build up a strong 
organization of men who can control large capitals, and conse- 
quently are able to obviate the friction and loss incurred in small 
sales. 

Another of the advantages of these organizations lies in 
the possibility of ‘‘pooling.” This means that when a con- 
tractor makes a contract with the owner of the prospective 
house, the interests of other contractors are also looked after. 
In 1897 there was an agreement between the excavators and the 
Master Masons’ Association, whereby, if an owner wanted to put 
up a building and did the excavating himself, when he gave the 
rest of the work to the Master Masons’ Association the exca- 
vator who was in with the combination of this association would 
compel the contractors that were figuring on the mason work in 
the building to add a considerable sum as his share of the total 
price. It has also been stated in the newspapers that the con- 
tractors who have been likely to bid on some desirable work 
have agreed about a minimum figure, the stipulation being that 
whoever was awarded the contract should pay a bonus out of 
the artificially increased profit to the rest of the combine. In 
the nature of things there is no impossibility nor even improba- 
bility that these ‘pools”’ should exist in strong organizations, 
where the individual members do not feel that they can take 
any other advantage of each other. 


Ill. 


We have so far outlined the positions in the two camps. 
Among the laborers there are various unions, some strong, others 
less so, affiliated into the central organization of the Building- 
Trades Council. In the background we see other similar organi- 
zations whose interests closely touch those of the building trades 
and who are ready to furnish what support and ammunition 
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conditions will allow. Inthe other camp we see a similar situation. 
The same self-interest has united the contractors’ associations 
into the Building Contractors’ Council, backed by the Archi- 
tect’s Association, real estate men, and the dealers in supplies. 
Watching them with intense excitement is the interested but 
impotent public. The retail dealer is gloomy, the department- 
store manager grumbles, the newspapers wave their sheets franti- 
cally, each cursing the faction that most affects his interests. 

The status of the contestants at the beginning of the strike 
was as follows: Agreements were signed between the individual 
parties of each camp, some to remain in force till March 1, 
others till May 1, 1900, and still others not to expire till Ig9o1. 
But the opportunity offered to take time by the forelock. The 
Building Contractors Council precipitated the struggle by adopt- 
ing at a meeting held November 17, 1899, the following resolu- 
tions: 

That on and after the first of January 1goo, the trades represented in the 
Building Contractors Council shall not recognize, 

1. Any limitation as to the amount of work a man shall perform during 

his working day. 

Any restriction of the use of machinery. 

The right of any person to interfere with the workman during his 
working day. 

The sympathetic strike. 

Restriction of the use of any manufactured material, except prison- 
made. 

6. The right of the unions to prohibit the employment of apprentices. 

These resolutions, when taken in connection with the follow- 
ing, would indicate that the issue is not a matter of wages but 
of the existence of the Building-Trades Council : 

Resolved, That when the unions affiliated with the Building Trades Coun- 
cil have permanently withdrawn their support from said Council, and express 
a desire to treat with individual associations of like trades, and recognize the 
equal rights of all to work for whom they may see fit, and the right of the 
employer to hire and discharge whomsoever he may see fit, then we will 
pledge our individual associations to pay the rate of wages in force February 
5, 1900; eight hours per day; six days per week; time and a half for over- 
time; double time for Sundays and holidays; no restrictions as to the use of 
manufactured material other than prison-made; no limitation as to the 
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amount of work a man shall perform in a day; no restrictions as to the use of 
machinery ; each association will treat as to the methods of enforcing the above. 


If the Contractors’ Council found itself strong enough to 
break down the Building-Trades’ Council, it would then see its 
way clear to regulate the wages in the individual unions accord- 
ing to its own estimate of efficiency and justice. The cessation 
of work began February 5. It is not within the scope of this 
paper to give the history of the struggle, nor to discuss the 
merits or demerits of either side, nor to decide whether the 
clash might have been avoided had either party made judicious 
concessions. Let us look rather to a few items that seem to be 
the point of contention: 

Limitation as to the amount of work to be done in a day, 

Restrictions in the use of machinery, 

The arbitrary action of the business agent, 

Sympathetic strikes. 

Limitation as to the amount of work exists in the agreements 
of the Plumbers Unions, where a day’s work is strictly defined. 
In the working rules of the carpenters there is this rule: 

Any member guilty of excessive work or rushing on any job shall be 
reported and shall be subject to a fine of $5.00. Any foreman using abusive 
language to, or rushing the men under his supervision, shall be fined not less 
than $10.00 and ruled off the job. 

This restriction of the amount of work means, so far as wages 
are concerned, a cut in the number of hours. The psychological 
effect of this enforced leisure upon the temper of the working- 
man is a matter difficult for a layman to judge of. Whether it 
would be better to demand a shorter working day and intense 


application instead of the present adjustment is a problem for 
the master and man to settle. The former system would undoubt- 


edly lend itself less to declamatory effect. 

In but one of the building trades has machinery on a large 
scale found entrance. Quoting the summary of a testimony 
before the Industrial Commission: ‘In June 1899, there were 
twenty-eight yards in the city of Chicago which were employing 
machinery. These yards represented 75 per cent. of the employ- 
ing capacity of the labor market in this particular branch of the 
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trade. The value of the machinery in use at that time is esti- 
mated conservatively at $110,000. This machinery has remained 
idle ever since June 18g9, in consequence of the arbitrary action 
of the Stone Cutters’ Union, and it is practically an absolute 
loss to the cut-stone contractors, as the machinery is fast becom- 
ing useless by reason of rust, corrosion, and loss of many parts 
due to its being inactive.” The futility of struggling against 
labor-saving machinery has been demonstrated long ago; and 
the suffering of the men during the transition period has always 
been a cause of regret. It is surprising, therefore, that this 
union has been able to resist so long. 

But the vital point in this whole struggle is the sympathetic 
strike. Beneath this phrase lies the key to the whole situation. 
The sympathetic strike is the razson d’étre of the Building-Trades 
Council. To abolish the sympathetic strike is to abolish the 
Building-Trades Council. The Business Agent without the power 
of the Building-Trades Council behind him may advise and plead, 
but he cannot enforce the demands of his union. The grievance 
most frequently occurring is caused by the question of wages: 
the amount, the regular pay day, any attempts at ‘“rebating,” 
or returning part of the wage tothe employer. Upon this ques- 
tion every union is keenly sensitive. Infringements of this rule 
cause most of the strikes, as a union considers anything less than 
the letter of the agreement a breach of contract. An employer 
may consider that a man is not worth the stipulated wage and may 
try to pay him accordingly ; or some misunderstanding may arise 
which causes complaint; and the Business Agent, as the repre- 
sentative of both the union and the employee, steps in and, if 
the contractor is not willing to give satisfaction, has power to 
call an immediate strike. 

Other causes also arise, in which the contractor is less imme- 


diately concerned, as, for instance, quarrels as to which of 


two unions shall do a certain work. Instances of this kind the 
papers have frequently given. Refusal to handle materials made 
in shops objectionable to the union is yet another cause for dis- 
agreement. In all these cases the employer has to deal with the 
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Business Agent. Both have the sense of power. The agent knows 
that if his grievance is plausible and he gets the support of the 
Building-Trades Council, he can completely tie up the business 
of the contractor, not only on the job under dispute, but on 
every job belonging to the contractor. If it is a matter of 
plumbing, for instance, the tying up of this work means the 
stopping of all work that other contractors have to do on the 
building. This naturally causes great irritation until the matter 
is settled with the original contractor. 

This great power in the hands of the Business Agent tempts 
abuse, unless there are effective checks. Theoretically the con- 
stitution of the Building-Trades Council, composed of dele- 
gates from the various unions, before whom every grievance 
should come for decision, gives a sufficiently large representa- 
tion of varied interests for a thoroughly circumspect considera- 
tion. But just here the weakness of the present system 
appears. The Board of Business Agents has grown to be the 
Building-Trades Council, and instead of being checked in a 
healthy manner by the latter organization, it sways the latter’s 
decisions. 

Reasonable demands made by the employers that the Build- 
ing-Trades Council compel the individual unions to live up to 
their agreements, have been silently neglected, or met by the 
answer that a settlement satisfactory to the offending union 
will also be satisfactory to the Building-Trades Council. Many 
of the petty annoyances, as well as unreasonable positions that 
have characterized the dealings of the Business Agents, would 
have been averted, if the men at the head of the Council had 
been men of sufficient coolness and forethought duly to weigh 
the contending interests. 

This is the first time that this whole organization has been 


put to a severe test. Its mistakes in the past have exposed its 


most vulnerable points. But if it survives-—and even if it is 
broken down, the necessity for its existence will last as long as 
there are two independent unions—experience will teach it to 
reorganize a stronger central body, in closer touch with the men 
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in the individual unions, and to restrict the power of the Busi- 
ness Agent, whose professional position tempts him to arrogance 
and self-seeking. 

IV. 

It seems hardly satisfactory to regard as the only reason for 
the present strife between the two councils the fact that they exist. 
It seems almost too sanguine for the contractor to hope that he 
can break down the present labor organizations ; for he will have 
to do this permanently to destroy the Building-Trades Council. 
Doubtless the present friction is intolerable; but the enormous 
financial issue involved would certainly prove a sufficient stimu- 
lus to find a less costly remedy. The persistent refusal of the 
contractors to accept mediation or advice—both private and 
public—would indicate that other more obscure interests are 
acting in the same direction. 

During the past year there has been a rapid and, from the 


, 


‘‘cost-of-production”’ theory inexplicable, rise in the price of 
building materials. The following quotations give a pointed 
illustration view of this increase: 

PRICES OF STRUCTURAL IRON. 








Increase 


Prices in 1898 Prices in 1899 (per cent.) 





Beams, 18 inches and over.... $1.55 | Beams, 18 inches and over. . .$2.50 161 
Beams, 15 inches and under... 1.45 | Beams, 15 inches and under.. 2.40 165 
BORG 6.66365 405404NEROEREES be FB nc 5:6« cone cons swede eso Oe 165 
Angles over 6 in. x 6 in -55 | Angles over 6 in x6 in : 161 
Angles under 6 in. x 6 in -45 | Angles under 6 in. x 6 in ’ 165 
Plates at , | Plates at " 165 








GALVANIZED WROUGHT IRON PIPE, 








| Increase 


Cost per foot in 1898 Cost per foot in 1899 |(per cent.) 
. 





Corresponding cents 320 
Corresponding siz 309 
Corresponding y 292 
Corresponding size 3 247 
Corresponding size..... 266 
| Corresponding size..... 275 
| Corresponding size y 220 
| Corresponding size..... 261 
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BATH TUBS. 








| Cost of correspend- Increase 


Cost in 1899 ing size in 1900 (per cent.) 





$16.25 é 129 
19.00 ‘ 152 
21.00 30. 143 
23.50 33. 136 








Building stone cost in 1898, $7.50 per cord; in 1899, $12.50. 

Plumbers’ brass goods have advanced during the same time 
an average of 25 per cent. The cost of labor used in the manu- 
facture of the above articles has, on an average, not increased 
by as much as 10 per cent. 

This enormous increase, built on an artificial basis, must lead 
slowly but surely to a break in prices within these classes of 
goods. The contractor’s profit during the last year has been 
seriously reduced on account of the high cost of materials. Low 
prices are, of course, not equivalent to high profits; on the con- 


trary, it is in times of prosperity, when prices are fair and busi- 


ness and work plenty, that the contractor has a chance to make 
his profits. But when prices are forced up, wholly on a specu- 
lative basis, the general public, although willing to invest, will 
refuse estimates based upon these prices. 

Here the shrewd entrepreneur will forecast the future. If 
the indications are that these feverish prices have reached a 
climax or are near it, he will endeavor to postpone his business 
operations until he can make his calculations on a reduced price 
level. If he can precipitate this crisis by causing a shock to the 
market, his reputation for sagacity does not suffer. No better 
way to attain both of these ends could be found than to paralyze 
the business altogether by a general labor blockade. A strike 
is a sufficient excuse to postpone contracts, and it tends to cause 
a panic on the market. That speculations of this kind influ- 
enced the action of the Building Contractors’ Council can, of 
course, not be proved. That it would have been reasonable for 
them to do so, later developments would indicate. 
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The action of J. W. Gates, of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, goes to confirm this theory. Compare also the fol- 
lowing price quotations from the /ron Age, April 26, 1900. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES. 
At date, one week, one month, and one vear previous. 


Advances over the previous month in Heavy Type. Declines in /tadzcs. 





April 25, April 18, | March 28, | April 26, 
1900 1900 1900 1899 





Pic IRON: 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, Phila- 
delphia coc] BSE.95 $21.75 $21.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2,Southern, Cincinnati} 20.00 20.25 20.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local, Chicago.... | 23.00 23.50 23.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburg 24.50 24.50 24.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg | 20.00 20.00 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago | 25.50 25.50 25.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Steel Billets, Pittsburg 37.00 32.00 33.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia nom nom 35.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago nom nom nom 
Wire Rods, Pittsburg nom 55.00 nom 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 35.00 35 -00 35.00 
Spikes, Tidewater 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Splice Bars, Tidewater 2.20 2.20 2.60 


| 
| 
| 
| 





OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago " 17.50 18.00 18.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia 22.00 23.00 3.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago 21.00 22.00 22.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia 24.00 24.00 25.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago ... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia j 23.00 22.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago 6. 17.00 17.00 

FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined [ron Bars, Philadelphia ; 2.00 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown ’ 2.00 
Steel Bars, Tidewater ; 2.15 
Sentt With, POG. 6.6 6.6:0:000.0606.6000 , 2.00 
Tank Plates, Tidewater ‘ 2.00 
‘FARR Piles, FHCCER . 6oce vce ves ; 1.90 
Beams, Tidewater . 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburg : 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburg i . 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburg P 1.95 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburg , 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Chicago..... , + 3.30 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsbyrg . 3.10 
Barb Wire, f.o.b., Pittsburg ‘ 3.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b., Pittsburg........... 3.20 
Cut Nails, Mill ; 2.50 
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A COMPARISON OF PRICES. -— Continued. 





April 25, April 18, | March 28, 
1900 | 1g00 } 1900 





METALS: 

Cepee, TOO TOUS okies i ccecsccsssens 
Spelter, IS 5 dcb-aroco wade araecaeard 
Lead, New York 

RA Mi ID tices seb 246s 2e00 acme 
pe ee. ee ee eee 
Antimony, Hallett, New York 

Nickel, New York 

Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 100 lbs. 

New York 
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To the same effect is an editorial entitled ‘ Prosperity and 
Strikes”” which appeared on May 5, 1900, in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle: 

High prices have a stimulating effect at certain times and on certain 
branches of industry, but at other times and in other lines of trade their effect 
may be disorganizing. The striking laborers in the building trades at Chicago 
and elsewhere have already learned this fact. They presented a bold front 
and made large demands, believing that the builders would have to yield. 
Instead of this they found the leaders so cramped already by the rise of 100 
per cent. or more in the cost of materials that they were either glad of a valid 
excuse to revoke their contracts, or else were forced to refuse by the certainty 
of loss if their calculations of labor cost were upset. This is the simple 
explanation for the continuance of the strike in the building trades. The 
contractors really cannot afford to yield, as, if they could afford it, there 
would be no inducement to do so. Rightly or wrongly, the builders have 
believed that a considerable reduction in the price of their materials was at 
hand. The Steel and Wire Company, purchase of whose product enters 
directly into the cost of building operations, has already set the example. 
There was nothing, under such circumstances, to alarm the contractors in the 
prospect of a temporary forced interruption of business; the laborers simply 
played into the hands of their employers. Even in New York City, where 
there has been no general strike, the number of buildings begun in the first 
quarter of 1g00, by the official record, was 754 less than in 1899, with an 
estimated cost reduced by $20,032,000. 


Under these circumstances it will pay the contractor, who 
has a large capital to carry him over, to protract the struggle till 


the inevitable collapse in prices of materials takes place. The 
small contractor who depends on his daily earnings, but who has 
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allied his interests to those of the larger contractor to break 
down the opposition to reduction in the cost of labor power, 
will naturally suffer keenly, and to him a protracted struggle 
means financial ruin. But on that hangs another tale. 

In speaking to a contractor whose grasp of the business situ- 
ation and long experience in his branch of business would entitle 
him to a hearing, the situation was outlined in this way: A large 
share of the building business in Chicago is done by the small 
contractors, whose capital enables them to hire only a few men. 
Though individually each does but a small business, yet their 
great number makes the aggregate profit considerable. But the 
tendency towards concentration is as strong in this industry as 
elsewhere. It is the large capitalist with better opportunities 
who wants to swallow the small fry. Consequently there is a 
fight not only between the contractor and the laborer, but also 
between the big contractor and the small one. But these who 
have to superintend and personally take part in the job have 
not the time nor the opportunity to meet for discussion of trade 
matters nor to get a broad, intelligent view of their common 
interests. Many of them are opposed to trade unions, because 
the high wages draw such a large share from the returns. Con- 
sequently they have been driven into the contractor’s council 
by the impending struggle. This long cessation of work will be 
the financial ruinof many. Yet the outcome would be the same 


anyway, my informant added with a sigh, for the small con- 


tractor is bound to go. 


If we may be allowed to make a few reflections in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of this exposition, something may be said 
as to the manner in which this fight has been carried on. One 
must admire the way in which the men have stood together 
unflinchingly for what they consider their rights. But one must 
condemn the excess of zeal which leads men to have recourse to 
physical force and bodily violence, such as have figured altogether 
too frequently in this controversy. One may even sympathize 
with the provocation which induces strikers to resort te violence, 
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but, apart from all question as to the honesty or justice of such a 
course, experience has taught that violence without the sanction 
of law never can bring any benefits to those who resort to it. 
If there is a sufficient number of non-union men to take the 
places of the strikers, the strike must be lost. If there is an 
insufficient number, it is unnecessary to antagonize public 
opinion and give welcome weapons into the hands of the party 
attacked. In the latter case a persistent refusal to work is the 
only necessary and feasible policy. 

This leads up to the relation of the Building-Trades Council, 
as a factor in politics, to the civic authorities. It is a notorious 
fact that this large labor organization has played an important 
part in city politics. This labor vote must be catered to by 
admitting some of their leaders to city jobs. The administration 
is ‘friendly to labor.’’ This feeling is, of course, very laudable 
when it finds legitimate expression. But when an excited body 
of men knows that its excesses will be winked at and its lawless- 
ness shielded, it is not apt to restrain its passions. 

The actual lawlessness may not be as great as the newspapers 
try to make out, but the time is likely to come when the public, 
frightened by the continual stories of violence and riot, will 


believe the representations of the employers, that mob rule is 
threatening, and will yield to the cry for drastic measures. If 
violence had been prevented by a firm attitude at the first symp- 
toms of lawlessness, it would not have been repeated, and the 
administration would have been saved the necessity of trying to 
impress the public by imposing police parades, soldiers, guns, 


and other like paraphernalia. 


S. V. LINDHOLM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





THE POOLING OF RAILWAY FREIGHT CARS. 

DurRING the past ten years railway consolidation has been 
more rapid than at any other period. This was caused primarily 
by growing competition and demoralization of rates, accompa- 
nied with increased cost and decreased margin of profit. While 
the cost of moving traffic has decreased because of the introduc- 
tion of hitherto unknown economies, the cost of maintenance 
per road-mile has increased. The net results do not compare 
favorably with those of twenty-five or thirty years ago, since the 
decreased cost of transportation does not offset the increased 
cost of improved service, such as fast freight, fine trains of par- 
lor, library, and buffet cars, and the more important reduction in 
rates of over 50 per cent. The following figures make a com- 
parison which tells its own story: 





First-class rates from Indianapolis, ind. t Average load 








| Boston | New York | Buffalc Capacity. Length | Tons jer 
| car 
| 








20,000] 27 feet 8% 85 
50,000| 33 to 14 47 
100,000 | 50 feet 


1868 te 7 I. r 
1900 | 


| 





There are in North America approximately 1,250,000 freight 
cars owned by railway companies. For years these have not 
earned enough (in car mileage) to pay a fair interest on the 
investment (about 650 million dollars), and to provide for depre- 
ciation and maintenance. 

Attempts to secure greater economy of service have been 
made. Much money and energy have been spent in introducing 
and operating the system of rating trains on a tonnage basis. 
This has brought about good results and will accomplish more, 
but not all the leaks have yet been stopped. Every year the 
railways spend millions of dollars which are lost sight of. 
One of the principal causes of light loads, expensive switching 
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at large terminals and empty mileage, has been overlooked. 
That is, the handling of foreign cars in accordance with initials, 
marking of cars, or ownership. 

In 1896 I spent considerable time investigating the.loss to 
railroads caused by cars lying idle at junction points, and by 
transferring and switching because owners did not wish cars to 
go beyond their own line. The loss of revenue and the expense 
of transfer exceed 25 million dollars. I believe even a larger 
amount is wasted every year because of the system of handling 
cars by ownership. 

To the uninitiated a parallel case can best be shown by sup- 
posing A loans B two one dollar notes of specific numbers or 
marks and requires the same identical bills returned in payment 
of the loan. That is what railways have done for thirty years 
and are doing today. There is not a road today in any section 
of the country that has not seen a time when it was short of 
cars, while some distant or non-connecting road has had a sur- 
plus of the same class of cars. They might just as well not be 
in existence for all the good they do the road that needs them, 
as there is no means, under present methods, of utilizing them. 

A shipper often unloads a car and has ready a load to send 
out needing the same kind of car as the one which he has at 
hand and empty. But he must wait until this car is removed and 
another, differing only in initials or ownership, is received. A 
reform in this matter would evidently benefit the shipper as well 
as the carrier. 

‘‘What are we to do about it?” has been asked time and 
again. Plan after plan has been suggested. A few have been 
tried and abandoned, and railroads continue to build cars, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of cars, or the tonnage 
carrying capacity, is 25 per cent. greater than is necessary to 
handle the largest business ever moved by the railroads. 

The straight per-diem system, pure and simple, would no doubt 


greatly increase the performance of cars, but even this will not 
decrease, and may increase, the expense of moving the cars, if 
they continue to be handled according to ownership or initials. 
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No plan, in my mind, will ever accomplish a maximum per- 
formance with a minimum number of cars until some scheme is 
devised whereby the borrower or user and the owner participate 
in the loss or profit involved in the movement of, or delay to, 
the cars. 

Under present conditions A may hold B’s cars for prospective 
loading. It costs A nothing, but B loses the use of the cars and 
the revenue they might be earning on his own line. If A were 
a joint owner of the cars, would they be delayed in this manner ? 
We think not. Again, if A has on his line as many cars belong- 
ing to B as B has of A’s, each has to keep a record, thus making 
double work and double accounting. Under a co-operative plan 
each would report to owners the full amount of earnings, which 
both, being part owners, would endeavor to make as large as pos- 
sible. The expense of tracing, duplicate records, etc., would be 


saved. 

Every restriction placed on a car retards its movement or 
availability for service. The fast-freight-line marks that used to 
predominate are nearly discarded, because they prevented the 


fullest use of cars. Using the language of the Car Accountants’ 
Association at its Cleveland meeting in 1896: 


From the standpoint of car supply, it restricts the availability for the 
general business of the country, as there is only ome route by which a line car 
can properly be sent home. The requirement that cars bearing certain line 
marks must be selected for loading véa a particular route makes it necessary 
to do a great deal of switching to obtain the proper cars, and often results 
in a great deal of empty haulage to get them to the point of loading..... 

It is evident that any restrictions upon car movements that will cause 
unnecessary switching and delay will also reduce the average daily perform- 
ance of cars, thereby requiring a greater number to handle a given tonnage, 
The more restrictions of any kind that are put upon cars, the less service they 
can be made to yield, because of the greater resistance they offer to the 
prompt handling of traffic. 


The same authority gives further reasons for eliminating such 
marks: 
1. The cars would be more available for general loading, and could be 


applied on orders vza any line or route. 
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2. The switching service would be curtailed, the proportions of empty 
handling reduced, and delays to cars shortened. (Hence increased tonnage 
hauled.) 

3. The average daily performance of cars would be increased ; the busi- 
ness of all lines would be handled with greater facility and fewer cars. As 
line marks restrict, so does any route or ownership marking. 


A similar opinion, expressed ina paper on “ Per Diem versus 
Present Practice,” read at the meeting of the Central Associa- 
tion of Operating Officials at St. Louis, in July 1899, states: 

One of the additional recommendations of the per diem plan is that it 
will eventually lead to the pooling of freight equipment, which would be a 
blessing indeed, for on every division of a railroad, almost every day, you 
will find empty cars moving in both directions for no other reason than that 
certain foreign cars that happen to be at a certain terminal, or on a certain 
division, cannot be loaded in the desired direction, because such loading 
would be a misuse of the cars, and they must therefore be exchanged with 
other empties at some other terminal or division of the same system, and 
many thousands of dollars are unnecessarily spent annually by the roads in 
this country under this practice. 


A number of other authorities confirm this view. Thus one 
of our prominent general superintendents says: ‘“ The saving in 
cost of handling of equipment would be incalculable.” The 
president of one of the largest Chicago lines, in writing to the 
president of one of the Vanderbilt lines says: ‘“ I believe there 
is more money to be saved in this way than in any other.”” The 
Eastern Association of Car Service Officers, in 1897, passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That a general distributing office or clearing house with sub- 
sidiary bureaus be established for the purpose of regulating and increasing 
the supply of cars between railroads to meet legitimate demands of traffic. 


Under the present system many factors unite to decrease 

revenue and to increase expenses. These are: 

1. Idle equipment at certain periods on some lines while the 
same class of cars is needed in other sections of the 
country. 

2. The hauling of empty cars of the same class in contrary 


directions on account of route or initials. 
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3. The large amount spent annually to switch certain emp- 
ties out of sidings, houses, etc., and to switch similar cars 
back a few minutes later to load out via lines other than 
those owning the empties switched out. 

4. Unnecessary switching to get some particular car out of 

a long string of empties to fill some specific order, when 

the first car on siding is exactly the same kind of car, 

only of other initials, than the one desired, 

The expense of traveling car agents, tracing clerks, sta- 

tionery, postage, telegraphing, etc. 

6. Loss of earnings from cars idle, at junction and other 


vw 


points, awaiting transfer or in process of transfer, to save 
mileage, or at owner’s request. 
On the other hand, co-operation or common ownership would 
secure the following advantages : 
1. Increased performance of all cars, which means a maxi- 
mum business with a given number of cars. 
No building, for several years to come, of any new equip- 
ment save to replace cars destroyed. 
Decrease in empty and foreign mileage. 
Saving in switching and terminal expenses. 


> Ww 


Reduction in train mileage. 


vw 


6. Increased earnings from greater supply of cars. 
Decrease in expenses of inspectors, repair shops, material, 


~~ J 


maintenance of way, car repairs, wheelage or trackage 
expenses, Clerical work, telegraphing and stationery. 

To secure these desired ends I would make the following 
recommendations : 

Pool box cars 33 feet to under 40 feet, inside length, as those 
sizes handle the maximum amount of traffic and are used a 
greater portion of the year on all lines. 

Assign to each class of cars a letter, as outlined in my 
address before the Central Association of Car Service Officers in 
annual convention at Toledo, Ohio, July 1896, and before the 
St. Louis Railway Club, St. Louis, Mo., August 1898, said letter 
to be first initial on car, thus: 
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A— Common box car. 

B — Furniture car. 

C — Ventilated box car. 

D — Refrigerator car. 

E — Single deck stock car. 

F — Feed and water stock cars, etc., etc. 

Indicate length by another letter, giving it second position, 
thus : 

A — Under 33 feet. 

B — 33 to under 34 feet. 

C — 34 to under 35 feet. 

D — 35 to under 36 feet. 

E — 36 to under 37 feet. 

F — 37 to under 38 feet. 

G — 38 to under 3g feet, etc., etc. 

Show the capacity of car in the same manner, by a third letter, 
thus : 

A— Under 40,000 pounds. 

B — 40,000 to 50,000 pounds. 
C —- 50,000 to 60,000 pounds. 
D — 60,000 to 70,000 pounds. 
E — 70,000 to 80,000 pounds. 
F — 80,000 to g0,000 pounds. 
G — 90,000 pounds, etc., etc. 

Example: A box car 36 feet g inches inside length, 60,000 
pounds capacity, now marked “C. M. & St. P., 39514” — new 
plan “ A E D 5002.” 

Abolish all car initials, except those indicating class, length 
and capacity of car. Individual ownership or identity can be 
retained if necessary by giving each road consecutive numbers, 
and stencilling on each end, under the running board “C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co., owners,” or, ‘‘ Southern Pacific Co., lessors.” 

There are, approximately, 350,000 box cars 33 feet to under 
40 feet in length. There should be organized an equipment com- 


pany to operate the cars for the owners; each owner taking 


stock in the company in prvuportion to the value of its cars, 

determined by the master car builder’s rules or by valuation. 
There should be established a general or central office with 

district offices and managers ; each road to handle its own dis- 


tribution as at present. 
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The basis of charging for use of cars at present is far from 
satisfactory. I would suggest graduated rates, as follows : 


IF ON MILES RUN, PER-TON CAPACITY. 





Rate per ro | J 
P 30 ton car 25 ton car 20 ton car | Under soon 
tons | cars 





-O mills 
-O mills 
-15 mills 
3 mills 
-45 mills 
.60 mills 
-75 mills 


mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 
mills 


.O mills .O mills | 5.0 mills 
.O mills .O mills | 5.0 mills! 
.I mills -3 mills | 5.25 mills | 
.2 mills | 6.6 mills | 5.5 mills | 
| 


33 feet 
34 feet - 
35 feet 
36 feet 
37 teet 
38 feet - 
39 feet 


-3 mills | 6.9 mills -75 mills 
.4 mills | 7.2 mills | 6.0 mills 
-5 mills | 7.5 mills | 6.25 mills 


NNNNN NN 
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F ON PER-DIEM, PER-TON CAPACITY. 





| 
3o ton car | 25 ton car 20 ton car | Under 20 ton 


cars 


Rate per ro | 
tons 








33 feet - - 6 cents | 18 cents 15 cents I2 cents 9 cents 
34 feet - - 6% cents Ig cents 16 cents | 13 cents Io cents 
35 feet - 624% cents 20 cents | 17 cents 14 cents II cents 
30 feet cents 21 cents | 18 cents 15 cents I2 cents 
37 feet , cents 22 cents | Ig cents 16 cents 13 cents 


35 feet - 


7 
7 
7 


I 
2, cents | 23 cents 20 cents 17 cents 14 cents 
39 feet - - | 8 cents 24 cents 21 cents 18 cents 15 cents 








Such graduated compensation, in addition to the justice of 
the plan, would be an incentive to roads to use only such cars as 
they needed to handle the business. 

Car repairs could be pooled also and based on proportion of 
mileage, or per diem, under master car builder’s rules of lines 
interested. This would certainly mean earlier uniformity of 
standards. 

Who can estimate the saving in stationery, labor, etc., which 
would result? The present multiplicity of initials would be 
reduced to a very small number; it would be unnecessary to 
consult equipment lists to learn the kind, capacity, or length of 
cars. In ordering cars, where we now say “ 50 C., B.& Q., 30- 
foot, 30-ton box cars, 30 C., M. & St. P. 30-ton, 34-foot box 
cars,” the new scheme would merely order “ 100 A C D cars.” 


J. R. Cavanacu. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 





THE HOUSING OF THE POOR IN CHICAGO. 

THE development of a small military outpost and trading station, 
containing in 1830 but sixty inhabitants, into the Chicago of 1900 with 
its population of 1,750,000" is a striking example of the wor!d-wide mod- 
ern tendency to urban development. Urban conditions are of the first 


importance, since a constantly larger percentage of the world’s popula- 


tion is subject tothem. The economic world weakens or grows strong 
with the city, since it is become the wealth-producing center ; and if the 
conditions of life in it are such as to sap the vitality of workingmen — 
to weaken their determination and energy in producing wealth, the 
economic life of the state has been dealt a serious blow. 

The workingman’s ability to produce is measured by his physical 
and mental condition, which in turn depends upon his food and 
environments, and it is especially in regard to the latter that investiga- 
tion finds him living below a healthful status. Kings, governments, 
were for centuries blind to the economic value of the health of the 
laborer and his condition became worse and worse as urban supplanted 
rural life ; but as scientific data concerning the various aspects of eco- 
nomic life became known, it was made clear that toignore bad sanitary 
conditions of living was suicidal to the state. One after the other, 
great cities have expended vast sums to undo the errors of negligence 
in their upbuilding, in order that the economic waste brought about 
thereby might be arrested and in time overcome. It has been esti- 
mated “that the average shortening of life connected with great pov- 
erty... . is from ten to fifteen years,”* and as great poverty always 
entails bad housing, it is legitimate to ascribe a large part of the time 
lost to the state to this cause. 

Chicago, with a rigorous faith in herself as the favored of the gods, 
is loth to believe that she has a housing problem ; and in the absence 
of a tenement-house census the task of convincing her is, indeed, a 
difficult one. To the individual investigator the case admits of no 
doubt. He has his own data, as well as that of the various societies 
at work among the poor, to reinforce the evidence of his eyes, but when 
he endeavors to arrange his conclusions scientifically, he realizes the 

* Bureau of Vital Statistics February 1900. 

2]. S. BILLinGs, Pudlic Health and Municipal Government. 
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disadvantage of his position. A tenement-house census would relieve 
the situation and conserve the energy now spent in explanation and 
persuasion, applying it to practical remedies for the diagnosed condi- 
tions. Such a census should carefully list every tenement, giving its 
status as to sanitary construction, light, ventilation, height of building, 
and superficial area of the lot covered. The rental of each building 
should also be given. Every occupant of the tenements should be 
listed with particulars as to age, sex, occupation and wages. The num- 
ber of occupants per dwelling and room and per cubic air space should 
be given. ‘The mortality returns should be carefully classified accord- 
ing to the density of population in the area considered, the height of 
buildings and the general sanitary condition of those buildings. Such 
a census would ultimately solve the housing problem in Chicago, for 
the city has every opportunity, both of nature and of grace, for becom- 
ing a model city; of nature, because the prairie about her offers 
unlimited space; of grace, because her people are wide-awake and 
enterprising. The results of the unsanitary housing of the poor once 
understood, capitalists will vie with one another in the erection of 
model tenements in Chicago. 

It has been so in other large cities. In Berlin, for instance, 
comparatively little was done to remedy the evils attendant upon 
unsanitary housing, until the Census of 1880 was published. Then a 
new code of building regulations was framed, with stringent provisions 
as to percentage of lot to be covered, and the cubic air space to be 
allowed each occupant, the ventilation, lighting, and heating of houses, 
and other important requirements. Mortality returns were so classi- 
fied in this census as to furnish a complete commentary on proper 
housing, and the density of the population was compared, in every 
case with the height of the building and the amount of unbuilt space 
on the lot." 

In the absence of such a tenement-house census in Chicago, the 
data here presented are drawn mainly from the Seventh Special Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Labor (known as the “Slum 
Keport’’), from the facts gathered by the Improved Housing Associa- 
tion of Chicago (as yet unpublished), and from my own personal inves- 


tigations. While no claim is made that these data are accurately 
scientific, it is yet certain that they are not misleading. To this the 
reports of the Board of Health sufficiently testify. 


‘see SHAW, Municipal Government in Continental Europe, p. 356. 
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The district covered by the Slum Report is small in area, but typi- 
cal of the entire tenement-house section of the city. Starting from the 
corner of Polk and Halsted streets, the boundary line runs along 
Halsted to Taylor street, along Taylor to Newberry avenue, along 
Newberry avenue to Twelitn, along Twelfth to State, along State to Polk, 
and along Polk to the starting point. In this area, comprising about 
one third of a square mile, 18,048 persons live, making an average 
of 54,144 to the square mile, while the average for the entire city is 
only 6850 to the square mile." There is an average of 15.51 persons to 
a dwelling, over against an average in New York of 36.79 persons. 
Males outnumber females, and married persons, unmarried. Of the 
slum population 57.51 per cent. is foreign-born, a considerable increase 
over the per cent. for the entire city, which is 40.98 per cent. Of the 
57-51 per cent., Italians make up 16.73 per cent., Austro- Hungarians 
10.64 per cent., Russians 10.42 per cent., the Poles, Germans and Irish, 
6.65, 4.75, and 4.46 per cent. respectively, while British America, 
Great Britain, France, Norway and Sweden, China, The Netherlands, 
Spain, and Portugal furnish the remainder of the population, the per 
cent. for each ranging from .gg to .o1 per cent. In comparing the 
per cent. of foreign born for Chicago as a whole and for her slum dis- 
trict, the fact that there is a great difference in race predominancy in 
the two should be noted. In the city as a whole, the Germans, Irish, 
and Scandanavians predominate, the per cent. of each being respect- 
ively 14.64, 6.37, and 5.90, while in the slum district these shrink to 
4.75, 4.46, and .18 per cent respectively, while the Italians, Austro- 
Hungarians, and Russians, from .52, 3 and .70 per cent. in Chicago as 
a whole, rise in the slum district to 16.73, 10.64, and 10.42 per cent. 
respectively, as already quoted. The political aspect of the housing 
problem insistently obtrudes itself at this point; 50.62 of the city’s 
voters are foreign-born, and in the slum district 61.31 per cent. 

Table XX1X of the Slum Report shows an average of 1.37 persons 
to a room in Chicago, where New York has 1.88, Baltimore 1.19, and 
Philadelphia 1.47. Whether this average is too low only an accu- 
rate census of the entire tenement district can show. The individual 
investigator would, I think, incline to put it higher — perhaps 
unduly influenced by the aggravated cases of over-crowding coming 
under his notice. For instance, the Improved Housing Association 
of Chicago have in their possession the photograph of a one room 


'See SHAW, of. cit., p. 84. 
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rear tenement on Pacific avenue, which shelters a family of eleven— 
man, wife, and nine children—and also the photograph described in 
the Report of the Department of Health,’ which shows a two-story house, 
the upper floor sheltering fourteen Italian men and one woman.’ 
Awaiting the complete census, it is better, however, to be conservative 
and to hesitate to draw any conclusions from what may prove to be 
isolated cases. There is a disposition, it is to be feared, on the part 
of some of the most faithful and self-sacrificing workers on the housing 
problem to make their pictures of actual conditions all shadow. It 
were a more scientific, and consequently a more successful method in 
the long run, dispassionately to present the slums as they are— not 
hopeless, although sorely needing municipal attention. 

In this connection it will be in place to state that the poor in Chi- 
cago are housed better than in many of the larger cities. The over- 
crowding is not so bad and the general sanitary conditions are much 
better, for instance, than in New York. How could it be otherwise ? 
Nature has set bounds to the expansion of the latter city, while Chicago 
need recognize no limit. Then, too, the extreme youth of Chicago 
precludes the possibility of her possessing at this time many of New 
York’s peculiar problems. ‘That these problems are, some of them, in 
process of formation in Chicago cannot be doubted, but if she can be 
awakened to her need, time and opportunity are hers to avoid the 
tortuous and expensive method of procedure by which New York is 
advancing to model conditions in the housing of her poor. Chicago’s 
opportunity of rebuilding on a model central plan after the fire of 
1871 was shamelessly neglected, and this as well as future generations 
must reap the evils resulting from a haphazard system of laying out 
streets and of building houses. If she could have borrowed a little of 
the constructive genius of the French, the best architects of the world 
might have then planned an ideal city. The needs of coming genera- 
tions would have been carefully considered, and wise provision would 
have been made, before the price of land had risen, for parks and 
breathing-spaces, not only in the suburbs, but in what from natural 
situation must necessarily have become the tenement-house district. 

But to return to actual conditions. In the Slum Report we find 
inside and outside sanitary conditions classified under four heads, 
excellent, good, fair and bad. As to light and air, ventilation and 
cleanliness, the greater number of houses rank only fair to good, and 


‘For 1895 and 1896, p. 69. 2 The lower floor is used as a barn, 
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a large number are listed as bad. The outside conditions are reported 
bad for the majority of inspections. In respect to both these items 
New York ranks higher than Chicago, her grade for inside conditions 
being good for the greater number, and for outside conditions fair. 
While the report is indefinite because of the impossibilty of an accurate 
definition of the terms used, the tendency shown cannot be doubted. 
An investigator soon finds that the state of the streets are an index to 
the inside conditions of the houses situated upon them. My own 
investigations emphasize the almost universal unsanitary condition of 
privies and water-closets, which means an unavoidable lowering of 
health from the dissemination of disease germs and the general con- 
tamination of the air arising from such a condition. The fact that the 
conditions noted during the period of investigation were not unusual, 
was shown by the utter apathy of the tenants themselves in regard to 
it. There is no doubt that experience had left them ignorant as to 
even normal sanitary conditions. It was very common to find a water- 
closet or privy, declared by the tenant to be in a good condition, in a 
state of indescribable filth. And this in the face of Section 1917 of 
the Revised Municipal Code, which requires 

That every person who shall be the owner, lessee, keeper or manager of 
any tenement-house, boarding-house, lodging-house or manufactory, shall 
provide or cause to be provided for the accommodation thereof and forthe use 
of the tenants, lodgers, boarders and workers thereat, adequate privies or 
water-closets, and the same shall be so adequately ventilated, and shall at all 
times be kept in such cleanly and wholesome condition as not to be offensive, 
or to be dangerous or detrimental to health. And no offensive smell or gases 
from or through any outlet or sewer, or through any such privy or water- 
closet, shall be allowed by any person aforesaid to pass into such house or 
any part thereof, or into any other house or building. 


Nothing but a thorough official investigation and constant inspec- 


tion can make possible the: enforcement of this and other equally 
important and flagrantly violated sections of the Sanitary Code. With 


the present inadequate force of inspectors such control is impossible. 
In the latest published report of the Department of Health,‘ the assis- 


tant commissioner says: 

It is entirely feasible to remove and repress the disease-and-death-produc- 
ing conditions of the Nineteenth Ward, as well as of other wards where like 
conditions exist. But it cannot be done by surface-skimming and scratching, 


™ 1897. 
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or by the intermittent irruption of a handful of street and alley cleaners, or 
by the necessarily infrequent visits of one of the ten sanitary inspectors of the 
Health Department. 

It is true that the Sanitary Code is far from perfect, but as long as 
the apathy of the city accepts such inadequate provision for the execu- 
tion of its laws it is useless to ask for a fuller or better code. Com- 
pared with the sanitary-inspection force of Glasgow, for instance, with 
its 800,000 inhabitants, Chicago with her population of 1,750,000 
seems merely playing with the enforcement of sanitary law. One 
hundred and fifty competent inspectors under an able chief make 
good laws effective in the former city, and preserve the city’s economic 
force, the value of which far outweighs the expense necessary to main- 
tain so large a body of men. ; 

Building, in the tenement wards of Chicago, shows three distinct 
types. First, there is the small wooden building erected on the front 
of the lot, the remaining space allowing an abundance of light and air. 
This type is held by many to be the least injurious economically, but 
the fact is overlooked that such houses are for the most part wholly 
without sanitary contrivances. Open sewers and door-yard cess-pools 
go in almost every case with such buildings. In many parts of the 
cities the building itself is below grade, violating, when used as a 


dwelling, Sec. 1919* of the Sanitary Code, interpreted by Sec. 1938,? 
or, when the lower story is used as a barn, as it is, ¢. g., at 121 Law 


street, and in many other places, Sec. 1928. 

But as land-values rise, the small wooden building is not allowed 
to monopolize the entire lot. Sometimes, as in a typical block 
bounded by Kramer, Union, Halsted, and Maxwell streets, another 
frame building is erected in the rear; but usually the first frame build- 
ing is relegated to the rear and a larger building, constructed of brick, 
takes its place. At Pratt and Sangamon streets may be seen an entire 


*“ That no person having the right and power to prevent the same, shall know- 
ingly cause or permit any person to sleep or remain in any cellar,” etc. 

2“ A cellar shall be taken to mean and include every basement or lower story of 
any building or house of which one-half or more of the height from the floor to the 
ceiling is below the level of the street adjoining.” 

3“*Every tenement or lodging-house shall have the proper and suitable con- 
veniences or receptacles for receiving garbage and other refuse matter. No tenement 
or lodging-house, nor any portion thereof, shall be used as a place of storage for any 
combustible article, or any article dangerous or detrimental to health, nor shall any 


horse, cow, calf, swine, pig, sheep, or goat be kept in such house.” 
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block without separating alley, and without any appreciable space left 
uncovered by the small wooden buildings, four or five deep, extend- 
ing from street to street. In answer to the question, Why do work- 
men strike ? a writer said recently*: ‘‘When a man has to live year in 
and year out on a dirty, narrow apology for a street in a row of wooden 
or brick or stone tenements begrimed with smoke and soot, divided 
into little boxes of rooms into which his family must be huddled 
he is not apt to look on the bright side of life.” His wages are 
apt to “go over the counter in the corner saloon,” and Sunday becomes 
a day in which to brood over his hard luck, and to plan “ on the street 
corners or in some common resort’”’ the strikes which cost the state 


more than can be estimated. 

The third and final type, toward which all tenement building tends, 
is the long narrow brick structure of varying height, but which covers 
all or nearly all of the lot. This type is not yet common, although 
increasing constantly, and is seldom or never as high as similar struc- 
tures in other cities, notably in New York. Numbers 186-188 Polk 
street is one of the largest in the tenement district in Chicago, con- 
taining forty tenements, and occupied mostly by Bohemians. Another 
at 82 Wilson street contains seven tenements, a meat market, a Jewish 
synagogue, and five sweat-shops. From the rear window of the top 


story sweat-shop in this building an excellent view of block after block 
of closely built tenements is obtainable, and suggests the thought that 
if Chicago stubbornly insists on attending the school of experience she 
may in time be compelled to do as Glasgow did in 1870— destroy 


10,000 houses by process of law.’ 

The first type time will! remove. It only remains for the city to 
see to it that its life is not menacingly prolonged, especially when it 
assumes the rdle of rear tenement, and so passes into the second class. 
But if the first two types are to be neglected, let there be no dallying 
with the third type, for it imperils the very life of the city. 

It is the new buildings nowin process of construction which should 
be most closely watched. In all parts of the city the law is being 
broken in respect to provisions for light and air, and in regard to the 
unoccupied space required between front and rear tenements. Article 
256, Section 1 of the Revised Statutes of the State of Illinois provides 
that in any incorporated city of 50,000 inhabitants all plans for new 

* Times-Herald, April 29, 1900. 


7M. IT. REYNOLDs, Zhe Housing of the Poor in American Cities. 
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buildings shall be submitted to the health commissioner for his 
approval. Either this is not done in Chicago, or the health com- 
wissioner neglects the enforcement of the law. 

Section 1933 of the Revised Municipal Code of Chicago provides 
that 

It shall not be lawful hereafter to erect for, or convert to the purpose of 
a tenement or lodging-house, a building on the front of any lot where there 
is another building on the rear of the same lot, unless there is a clear, open 
space exclusively belonging thereto, and extending upward from the ground 
of at least ten feet between said buildings, if they are one story high above 
the level of the ground; if they are two stories high, the distance between 
them shall not be less than fifteen feet; if they are three stories high the 
distance between them shall be twenty feet; and if they are more than three 
stories high, the distance between them shall be twenty-five feet. 

There are many violations of this ordinance scattered through the 
tenement wards. At 110-112 Brown street (formerly West Sangamon) 
two four-story buildings occupy a lot 50 X 100 feet and the only space 
uncovered is twelve feet between the front and rear tenement. Here 
an enforcement of existing law would have curtailed over-crowding. 

But no provision exists against solid covering of the building lot, 
such as may be seen at 82 Wilson street, already mentioned.* Such 
buildings may be fairly well lighted as long as contiguous property is 
not built upon to the same extent, but ultimately they are bound to 
become both dark and ill-ventilated. It is generally conceded that 
ideal building is not possible on the ordinary city lot averaging 
twenty-five feet or less of frontage, but at least unsanitary conditions 
will be mitigated if Chicago and other cities follow New York in pass- 
ing a law providing that not more than 65 per cent. of the lot shall be 
covered. New York, indeed, unwisely added some provisions concern- 
ing corner lots, and the permitting of discretionary powers to the 
superintendent of buildings, which takes away the full force of the law, 
nevertheless its existence shows a healthy tendency. 65 per cent. 
should be the rigid maximum, however. It is absurd to enter the pro- 
vision, as the New York law does, that “ where the light and ventilation 

. are, in the opinion of the superintendent of buildings, materially 
improved, he may permit ....a tenement or lodging-house to 


occupy an area not exceeding 75 per centum of the said lot.” 
Such provisions but open the way to bribery and political corrup- 
tion. There is no need to lead officials into temptation. 


* P. 360 above. 
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The condition of streets and alleys is a legitimate factor in the 
housing problem since, as has already been stated,’ their condition is 
reflected in that of the houses. A most lamentable state of filth and 
an almost entire absence of paving characterize the streets and alleys 
of the tenement wards in Chicago. Where paving has been done, it 
has been generally of cedar blocks, and, no regular system of inspec- 
tion existing, as soon as by accident or by wearing away, a break has 
been made and a single block loosened, the paving becomes a supply 
of fuel for the neighborhood. It is not uncommon to see women car- 
rying away apronfuls of these blocks. Thus, through a misapprehen- 
sion of municipal economy, public taxes are wasted, and the streets are 
rendered almost useless as thoroughfares. During certain seasons of 
the year it is not uncommon to see, along the worst streets, an almost 
continuous line of wagons stuck in the mire. Dr. Reilly, in his report 
as Assistant Commissioner of Health,’ places the condition of the 
streets and alleys first in analyzing the causes of the tenement-region 
excess of sickness and mortality, especially as to zymotic diseases. 
His second reason? is only the first recapitulated, since street eleva- 
tion and drainage at this period of the growth of the city would, of 
course, be included in any paving scheme. The character of the habi- 
tation comes next, and that of the population next. These two also 
cannot be separated. It is quite impossible to present exact statistical 
data on the subject, but a careful study of model dwellings and their 
care will convince anyone that, while the character of tenants may not 
be due, in the sense of a first cause, to bad dwellings, their characters 
may be transformed, from an economic standpoint at least, by good 
ones. It is true that the lowest grade of tenement dwellers know noth- 
ing of decent living, and there are instances where sanitary contrivances 
have been removed because the use was totally misunderstood ; but 
good municipal housing presupposes systematic inspection, and, in the 
case of large tenements, a resident janitor. The state undertakes for 
its own protection to teach these people civil law utterly foreign to 
their instincts and habits of living, and it must do no less in regard to 
decent living, if it would save for its own use human life in sufficient 
vigor to be of economic value to it. 

In the report mentioned, Dr. Reilly points out that in the Sixth, 
Eighth, Fourteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, Twenty-first, 

*P. 358, above. 2 Biennial Report Department of Health (1895 and 1896). 


3‘The character of the natural site. 
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Twenty-sixth, Twenty-eighth, and Thirty-third Wards the records of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics “show an excess of death rate, ranging from 
6 to 26 per cent. higher than the average death rate of the entire 
city.” Comparing these with the ten best wards, regarded from the 
health standpoint, namely, the Third, Fourth, Tenth, Eleventh, Thir- 
teenth, Twenty-third, Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, Thirty-second, and 
Thirty-fourth, he finds that their death-rate average is 80 per cent. 
higher; “‘while the difference between the most healthful ward, the 
Twenty-fourth, and the most unhealthful, the Thirty-third, is 364 per 
cent., or over three and a half times more in the Thirty-third Ward 
than in the Twenty-fourth, per 1000 of population. 

Is it any wonder that, realizing as they are best able to, the fearful 
preventable waste arising from bad housing, the department officials 
should point out how impossible it is for them to deal effectually with 
disease under present conditions and with their limited force of 
inspectors? Dr. Reilly says further: “Chicago is in urgent need of 
modern tenement houses, such as other municipalities have found it to 
their advantage to establish. They have proved to be the best agencies 
for reducing death rates, as well as for checking the growth of dis- 
content.” 

He is also in favor of expropriation, in regard to which he says: 


It would be a sanitary measure of the greatest value and of far-reaching 
influence if the city would exercise the right of expropriation for this purpose 
{of erecting model tenements] so that public-spirited citizens might form 
improved dwellings associations similar to those in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and elsewhere, for the establishment of better and cheaper homes 
for wage-earners. These enterprises pay, not only financially, but in the ele- 
vation of the character of the tenants, the improvement of their habits and 
modes of life, their greater working efficiency resulting from better health 
and their higher value as citizens. 


The opinions of those having to do with the housing problem in 
Chicago, especially of those who come officially in contact with it, is of 
unusual importance, and must be quoted more fully by anyone writing 
on the subject than would be necessary if there were official statistics 
upon it. These men cannot be mistaken as to the general aspect of 
the case, although they may be unable to bring detailed proof of the 
truth of their deductions. . 

Mr. George T. Nesmith, a graduate student of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, took up residence at the Northwestern University Settlement last 
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October for the purpose of studying the conditions in the Sixteenth 
_Ward. His figures, like all those compiled by the various associations 
and by individual investigators, of course lack the accuracy that might 
be desired. As has been said repeatedly, scientific conclusions on the 
housing problem of Chicago must wait on an official tenement-house 
census. But his work has evidently been prosecuted in a scientific 
spirit, with none of the reformer’s zeal in presenting bad, isolated cases 
as typical. His conclusions give the Sixteenth Ward a strategic position 
in the campaign against over-crowding, and the evils attendant upon 
unsanitary housing. From data furnished by the health department he 
has compiled some interesting tables of comparison between the Six- 
teenth Ward and its near but differently environed neighbor, the 
Twenty-second, and the entire city. By his courtesy I am enabled to 
quote these tables from his unpublished manuscript : 


Population of ward[Sixteenth] . . . . . ee =e ae oe 
a@tel Gentes teem aR caeees ow kk tlt th hee ‘ 1,205 
Death rate per 1000 of population . . . . . 1. ss - + 8703 
Ge sw eS ss 14.57 
“ Twenty-second Ward 
Per cent. greater than city ..... . 
- . “ Twenty-second Ward 


Population from 1 to 5 yrs. [Sixteenth Ward] . 


“ “ “ 


Total deaths “ “ “ * 
“ death-rate per 1000 from I to 5 yrs. 
" si vi ” a ek 
“ - ys " as ue ae ae 6 ¢ Twenty-second Ward 

pes cent. qremter ham city. 2. 2 6s tt et ee ee 
“ ” “ Twenty-second Ward 


Population under 1 yr. of age [Sixteenth Ward] 
Total deatas “ “SS ie ” a a 

‘ death-rate per 1000 under 1 yr. for Sixteenth Ward 

Ms SSE 6 os Ge ce eS 

" “  « « « Twenty-second Ward 
Per cent. greater in ward than incity . . .... . 

ss - . “«  « —« Twenty-second Ward . 


Ratio of deaths from I to § yrs. to total deaths . .. . ° 
2 es Mk kw 
oc “ae « « Twenty-second W’d 
“under I yr. to total deaths [ Sixteenth Ward] i 
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Ratio of deaths from under 1 yr. to total deaths in city <r 21.6 
“6 ” _ Se oe “ Twenty-second W al 14.6 


Per cent. greater in ratio of deaths from 1 to 5 yrs. to total deaths 


thanincity . . oe me er ee ae ee ee ee 5 
« « Twenty- send "OME: 6. 4 ss es ae 77 
Per cent. greater in ratio of deaths under I yr. to all hen in city . 40 
. than in Twenty-second Ward ......... -. 107 


Mr. Nesmith calls especial attention to the mortality of infants, 
since according to Dr. Reynolds’ that is the true test of sanitation. 
The same authority states* that acute intestinal diseases to which the 
largest proportion of the infant mortality quoted is due can be traced 
directly to bad housing. 

The Improved Housing Association of Chicago in its investigations 
during the past winter made an attempt to cover a considerable larger 
area than that dealt with in the Slum Report. They selected three 
congested districts, the North Side one being bounded roughly on the 
north by Center avenue, on the east by Wells street, on the south by 
Indiana street, on the west by the river. This district is slightly under 
two square miles in area. The northwest district is bounded on the 
north by North avenue, on the east by the Chicago River, on the south 
Kinzie street, and on the west by an uneven line varying from Wood 
street to Ashland avenue. Its area is one and one half square miles. 
The third district, the southwest, is bounded on the north by Van 
Buren street, east by the factory and railroad districts between and the 
Chicago River, south by West Twenty-second street, and west by Blue 
Island and Center avenues. Its area is one and three quarters square 
miles.3 

It is to be regretted that the association had neither the time nor a 
sufficient force of inspectors at their command to make a thorough 
inspection of these districts. Selected blocks and selected tenements 
in these blocks were, however, reported upon, and the reports may be 
relied upon certainly as indicating tendencies. In the entire district 
Mr. Bissell reports that, while there are some vacant lots and some 
blocks where factories crowd out tenements, or where stores or railroad 
tracks fill the space, there is scarely a block that does not contain front 
and rear tenements on the same lot. 

* Address before Academy of Science, April 25, 1900. 

* Address at Housing Convention, March 24, 1899. 


> Boundary taken from Mr. Bissell’s report to Improved Housing Association. 
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Eighteen blocks were covered by the investigation, of which two 
were in the First Ward, two in the Seventh, three in the Sixteenth, two 
in the Eighth, one in the Seventeenth, and two in the Nineteenth. 
Four small blocks in the Stock-yards district and two in Englewood 
were included. The total number of buildings inspected were fifty- 
seven." 

Of the districts outlined Mr. Bissell states that the southwest is the 
worst as to general sanitary condition; the northwest next. These 
two congested districts he says “are steadily passing westward, and 
will no doubt continue to do so, as they themselves are being crowded 
by the manufacturing and mercantile interests on the east.”’ 

Various tables, maps, etc., summarizing the work of the association, 
verify the conclusions already stated, showing that the mortality espe- 
cially from preventable diseases is closely connected with the housing 
problem. That this problem in Chicago is a serious one and of grave 
economic purport is in no way disputed, because investigations fail to 
reveal conditions identical with those in New York or other large 
cities. The expropriation law, for instance, while needed here to some 
extent, is not the crying need of the hour as it was at one stage of 
tenement-house reform, in European cities notably, and in a less 
degree in New York. What is needed is, first, a census, then a 
sufficient force of sanitary inspectors, and for their direction and 


upholding a sanitary code rigid in its requirements and with adequate 


penalties for disobedience. Thus a system of prevention of the worst 
tenement-house evils would be put in operation, that would insure an 
urban development such as an intelligent study of modern economics 
demand. 

The state is losing annually thousands of lives through crime, 
drunkenness, and disease directly traceable to bad housing. Discon- 
tent, the germ of which lies in the home, is recognized by modern 
penologists as the underlying cause of much wrong-doing, and even 
fanatics in temperance reform are becoming convinced that the home 
and not the saloon is responsible for a large part of the drunkenness 
among the poor, while the statistical reports of the health departments 
establish undeniably the connection between unsanitary housing and 
disease. Nor do these last make out the full case of the state vs. bad 
tenements as regards loss of labor. Dr. E. R. L. Gould says’ that 

‘From a summary of the work by Dr. J. E. George for the association. 


**“The Housing Problem,” in Municipal Affairs, March 1899. 
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“some years ago the London health authorities instituted inquiries in 
certain congested neighborhoods to estimate the value of labor lost 
in a year, not from sickness, but from sheer exhaustion induced by 
unfavorable surroundings. It was found that, upon the lowest average, 


, 


every workingman lost about twenty days annually from this cause.” One 
has only to look to see the proof of under-average vitality on the faces 
of workingmen in the tenement-house districts. It is not claimed that 
unsanitary housing is the sole cause of this. Bad food and ignorance 
of the laws of health must be credited with their share of the blame, 
but, as has already been pointed out,’ the home is the focal point, and 
may be used as a means of general uplifting. 

Wage and rent problems must also be considered before definite 
plans for a better housing of the poor can be formulated intelligently. 
From the summarized table, p. 57, of the Slum Report, the average 
wage for males and females is found to be $9.885 per.week. The 
average wage for males is $10.895 per week. ‘This sum is almost a 
dollar above the average weekly wage of the largest number of men — 
2376—who earn only $9.93 per week, and it is almost a dollar below 
the weekly wage of the next highest number — 2235 who work for 
$11.795 per week. The third largest class, of 2014 men, average 
$11.03 per week. Of the two smaller classes, 169 receive $15.305 per 
week, and 94 only $4.06. The wage of women does not enter into 
this comparison, although as a rule the wives and mothers are also 
wage earners. Many data might be gathered in the slums to prove the 
absolute necessity of a living wage if the home idea is to be preserved. 

The following table (summarized from the Slum Report) will show 
the average rent paid in the slums: 


Weekly rent paid No, of persons Per cent, 
Under $1.00 87 2.44 
$1.00 or under 2.00 1,247 34.91 
200 * * 3.00 1,151 32.22 
lls 4.00 428 11.98 
4.00 “ ’ 5.00 120 3.26 
soo * ? 6.00 67 1.88 
ome * 7.00 29 81 
(i lis 8.00 21 59 
S.co “ a g.00 15 42 
goo * * 10.00 6 17 
10.00 “ over 89 2.49 
Not specified 312 8.73 


™P. 366, above. 
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This table confirms the conclusion reached in my own investiga- 
tions, viz., that the prevailing rent for rooms is eight to ten dollars per 
month, and also goes to show that the 20 per cent. apportionment 
of wages which economists have figured out as belonging to rent, is 
approximately true. It may be doubted if the wages set down as 
average, however, could be verified if all deductions were made for 
unemployed time. Wage statistics, especially when compiled from 
the testimony of the wage-earners and their families, are apt to reflect 
the best rather than average conditions, the amount per day or week 
given being the price at which the laborer values his own efforts, or 
which he has received near the time at which the report is made. 
However, the pertinent thing from the present point of view is, accept- 
ing the figures, that the slum population is paying the normal rent 
for housing which reduces its value in the labor market. When the 
rate of mortality from preventable diseases rises so much higher among 
the laboring classes than among the well-to-do, it points to conditions 
of economic loss by no means covered by the item, “death.” The 
poor do not put themselves on the sick list voluntarily. That would 
too often mean starvation; but impaired vitality does not wait to be 
listed, showing itself at once on the quality and quantity of the work 
done. So the state must bear the economic loss of a lessened ability 
to produce wealth, as well as of the expense involved in the mainte- 
nance of hospitals and poorhouses, when disease does not at once anni- 
hilate her wealth-producing factors. 

Did it not smack too much of political arithmetic it might make a 
striking showing to calculate from the tables used by assurance com- 
panies the actual loss to the state from high mortality among adults, 
as well as the loss of promised wealth-producing power from a high 
rate of infant mortality. There would still remain to be calculated 
the enormous amount of time, and consequently of wealth, lost from 
ill-health, not forgetting the impaired vitality which is not measured 
by loss of hours but by the lessened quantity and quality of the work 
done. Without being tabulated, however, the economic waste from 
the loss of life or from impaired vitality, is coming to be every year 
more clearly understood. One may easily assure himself of this fact 
by a study of the economic conditions of a time no further back than 
the early decades of the century just closed. A comparison with 
present conditions shows that the housing, as well as most other eco- 
nomic problems, is infinitesmal now when placed side by side with 
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those of former times. It is to the advance of the race we owe the 
clear vision which sees for the first time the economic waste involved 
in evils moral, spiritual, and physical. 

The housing problem, being an economic one, must be solved by 
economic forces. There is not only no need for philanthropic enter- 
prises in this line, but such enterprises are positively harmful. Neither 
should the state build homes for the poor. Its duty is to make the 
way clear for the independent action of the law of supply and demand. 
This can be done by a refusal to allow false and injurious products to 
be offered in the housing market. When extraordinary profits can no 
longer be realized from unsanitary building, capital will gladly take 
fair dividends from municipally inspected houses. 

I have been at some pains to find out what interest owners receive 
on their investment in the case of some of the worst tenements, Nos. 
110-112 Brown street, already described,‘ returns, according to the own- 
er’s figures, $350 per month. Estimating the land at the rather high 
figure of $150 per front foot or $7500, and that the building is worth 
$20,000, the owner realizes at least 15 per cent. gross income on his 
investment. It is expecting more than a knowledge of human nature 
warrants, to look for a great activity in the building of strictly sani- 
tary tenements when such figures as those just quoted are possible in 
the case of unsanitary ones. 

Dr. Gould has tabulated’ the dividends paid by forty-nine promi- 
nent enterprises, both commercial and semi-philanthropical, in America 
and Europe, and has thus brought out the fact that commercial enter- 
prises can rely on about 5 per cent. net profits, often more, on buildings 
constructed on the principles of perfect sanitation. This, in view of 
the fact that land in congested districts is usually high, is all that can 
be expected. 

The Langdon, a tenement near the Hull House in Chicago, occu- 
pied mostly by artisans, and thoroughly model in every respect, pays 
6% per cent. on the investment. Its four-room apartments vary in 
price from $12 to $16, and so are a little beyond the average dweller 
in that neighborhood.’ There is this to be said in favor of like build- 
ings for the better class, however, that their removal from the cheaper 


‘ P. 361 above. 2 Municipal Affairs, March 1899. 

3It may very likely occur to the casual observer that too large a proportion of 
the improved tenement building is done in the interest of that class of tenement- 
dwellers least needing aids to sanitary living. In a measure the criticism is just, but 
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tenements leaves more room for the poorer ones, and so tends to 
relieve congestion and bring down rents. This is the principle that 
makes rapid and cheap transit of such interest to the student of the 
housing problem. It is not that any facilities for reaching suburban 
homes will depopulate the tenement district, for it is to be feared the 
time is far distant when a majority of factory workers, for instance, 
will see it to their interest to live away from their work; but a suff- 
ciently rapid transit to make the suburbs not more than one hour’s 
time distant, and involving an additional expense of not more than 
five cents per day,’ will at least decimate the present slum population 
and reduce the necessary number of stories per building to a more 
healthful number. 

Mr. Dwight Heald Perkins, the architect of “The Langdon,” has 
prepared for Mr. Nesmith? plans and estimates for model tenements, 
copies of which, by the courtesy of the latter, I am enabled to present. 
It will be seen by reference to these that the essentials of sanitary 
building — light, air, and space—have been amply considered, and 
the expense still kept at a minimum figure. In parts of the city where ° 
the price of land is higher, the buildings would yield a correspond- 
ingly lower per cent. unless a story were added. Great stress is often 
laid on keeping down the height of tenements on the score of 


congestion, but the evils of tall buildings sanitarily constructed, and 
covering a limited superficial area of the lot built upon, are so much 


setting aside the high prices, the character of the lowest slum-dweller is such that 
landlords would jose all chance of housing the better element if they received them. 
Nevertheless the effect of such buildings as “The Langdon” is by no means lost on 
the neighborhood in which it stands. It establishes a standard of living, for one 
thing, that will make the enforcement of sanitary provisions, when attempted, intelli- 
gible, if nomore. Again, it will very likely be the agent of a still further advance — 
cleanliness inside awakening a desire for the better outside environment of the 
suburbs. When rigid official inspection makes it impossible for owners to furnish or 
tenants to live in unsanitary dwellings, the law of supply and demand will settle the 
problem of dwellings built with sufficient simplicity to allow the required low rental. 
‘A necessary step toward encouraging workmen to live out of the slums is the 
establishment of special workingmen’s trains, to be run during a limited period in the 
morning and evening, and upon which reduced fares, paid singly or by commutation 
tickets, will be received. Massachusetts has established such trains, and is the only 
state so far to do so; but the system is common enough in England, where a daily 
trip of ten miles and often more, costs the workingman only four cents (Municipal 
Affairs, March 1899). No charity element need enter into such an arrangement, as 
the increased amount of patronage more than makes up for any lowering of rates. 


?See pp. 371 and 372. 
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less than those attendant upon building over the entire lot to a 
height of even three stories, that I think it better to define no limit 
of height.’ The law of supply and demand, with the increased transit 
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*It is not so much a question of how many people there are per acre as it is how 
they are housed on that acre. An illustration of this is found in the changed character 
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facilities the present century is bound to bring, may be trusted to regu- 
late that. 

One point should be emphasized in any comparison of rents. The 
present tenement house for the poor is absolutely destitute of contri- 
vances for comfort. It is without heat, and sometimes without running 
water in the individual apartments, almost always without separate 
water closets, and with no bath-rooms. If apartments similar to the 
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illustration Mr. Perkins has given of accommodations in the neighbor- 
hood of Deering have a market price of $6, $7, and $8, the ones 
built after the plans marked A are much cheaper at from $7 to $13. 
Take the single item of coal, for instance, Mr. Perkins has noted the 
extravagant rate per ton which the poor pay.’ This they must be 
of the district in London known as the “ Boundary street area” (see Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, May 1900). Before the county council took it in hand the extreme 
poverty and criminality of its inhabitants made it one of the worst slums in London. 
rhe old narrow streets have been wiped out, and wide, tree-shaded avenues radiate 
from a central park. The tenements replacing the small houses two centuries behind 
in sanitation and comfort were, however, built to a height of five stories, so that 5380 
people now live decently and under the best sanitary conditions where the squalor 
and ill-health of its former 5566 inhabitants called public attention to what, very 
likely, was thought to be the evils of congestion. 

'In David Ames Wells’s Zheory and Practice of Taxation, he states that the 
market price of coal, $4.50, is augmented to at least $12 when it is bought by the 
basketful, the common practice among the poor. See Sunday 7imes-Herald, May 6, 
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taught to see is included in their rent in the new model tenements. 
The supplying of heat also takes away one of the principal objections 
to living above the second floor. At present the poor carry home their 
own fuel, and an added flight of stairs is an appreciable hardship, 
which steam heat would do away with. There is no doubt but that the 
gas range, with or without the new penny-in-the-slot method of sup- 
plying gas, will soon entirely replace the wasteful and inconvenient 
coal cook-stove or range; and with an abundant supply of hot water 
both in the individual apartments and in the laundries, the expense 
for fuel, now one of the dreaded items among the poor, to supply 
which large demands have been made on charity, will be reduced to 
an insignificant amount. 

The economic necessity of making the poor independent of charity 
cannot be overestimated. That their manner of living in general, and 
the unsanitary condition of their dwellings in particular, is largely 
responsible for the demands now made on philanthropy cannot be 
doubted. The immense sum of $79,746,956 is quoted as the charity 
expenditure in the United States for 1899." It is hardly necessary to 
point out the economic waste of so large an expenditure for unproduc- 
tive ends. Add to this the charity distributed by the state in asylums, 
poorhouses, hospitals, etc., all of which is again unproductive expendi- 
ture, which falls on the taxpayer, and the necessity of setting the 
economic weakling on his feet and of infusing him with a healthy 
desire as well as the necessary strength to be self-supporting, is seen to 
be imperative. 

In one line alone does there seem to be a necessity for municipal 
activity in the housing of the poor. That, however, does not call for 
effort in a new field, but rather for a more economic outlay in a new 
one. I refer to the establishment of municipal lodging-houses. The 
conditions at the Harrison street and other police stations of Chicago, 
where an enforced attempt is made to lodge homeless men, is too well 
known to require illustration. In November 1895, 11,172 men were 
lodged at police stations in Chicago. The following month there were 
19,697 registered.* It becomes a question, then, not whether the city 


shall take up the lodging question, but how it shall deal with it. Paris 
has perhaps the best ordered municipal lodging-houses of any large 


™RAY STANNARD BAKER, in M/cClure’s Magazine for May 1900. 


?JoHN LLoyp THomas, Municipal Affairs, March 1899. 
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city. The supervision is strict, aid being given in the search for work,’ 
and admission being allowed only for three successive nights. The 
lodger is also fed, soup being served in the evening and bread in the 
morning. ‘There are three of these lodging-houses, two for men and 
one for women. These are cited merely as giving an indication of the 
lines upon which municipal lodging-houses should be established. By 
a strict system of registration, the danger of attracting to the city a 
worthless floating population is avoided, and at the same time such a 
supervision of those aided is exercised as constantly tends to reduce 


” 


the list of ‘ out-of-works. 

Municipal lodging-houses however are needed only to deal with 
the class which the police stations now house. The lodging-house 
proper is as legitimate and as paying an enterprise as the family apart- 
ment-house. It is, in fact, the only possible home for the unmarried 
man of the tenement-region, and for thousands of others who, not 
properly belonging to this class, have fallen by poverty or misfortune 


into it. A casual visitor to the ordinary lodging-house in Chicago is 
impressed first with its dirt, and next with the seemingly low character 
of its occupants; but a close acquaintance, while it confirms his 
suspicions in regard to the dirt, makes him aware that here are men 
whose bad housing is their misfortune rather than their fault. It is 
from this class that well-kept sanitary lodging houses, if they existed 
in Chicago, would receive hearty and paying support. A scheme is 
now on foot, with Mr. John H. Bogue at its head, to establish a 
working-men’s hotel in Chicago after the plan of the Mill’s hotels in 
New York, which have proved themselves successful. The circular sent 

*A movement described at length in 7he Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 
1900, promises to make employment agencies either wholly or in part municipally 
managed. Ohio, Montana, New York, Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, California, lowa, 
and Washington, have in the order named, established municipal free employment 
bureaus. A state law (approved April 11, 1899) provides for their establisment in 
Illinois in all cities of 50,000 population or over. Chicago has three, one in each 
division of the city. Incidentally these bureaus accomplish a secondary purpose, 
their weekly lists, showing the number and character of all applicants for positions 
and for help, being sent to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which in turn mail copies 
of these lists to each state inspector of factories, and each state inspector of mines. 
These officials are expected to aid in securing employment for applicants. A strike 
clause, unique to the Illinois law, provides against furnishing laborers to employers 
whose employees are on a strike. Steps are also taken by the state toward limiting 
the number and supervising the methods of private agencies, so that it may be hoped 


that many abuses in this line may now disappear. 
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out in the interest of this plan states that the proposed building will be 
fireproof, comprising all the features of a modern hotel, and will have 
1130 sleeping rooms or ten floors of 113 rooms each, ranging in size 
from 6X8 feet to 6Xg feet and a few larger rooms to contain two 
beds. The prices to be charged will be from 20 cents to 30 cents a 
night. Each room will contain a bed with mattress, spring, and cover- 
ing, also a chair and locker or small closet. On each of the sleeping 
floors will be furnished generous toilet and bath accommodations 
{baths to be free).". The main floor will resemble the ordinary hotel 
with its office, lounging rooms, etc. There will be no bar. in the 
basement will be maintained a restaurant, also a laundry and drying- 
room for the free use of the lodgers. The scheme is in no sense 
philanthropic, its promoter promising ‘“‘a safe 6 to 8 per cent. invest- 
ment, after allowing for all possible contingencies.” 

There is no reason why several such lodging-houses should not be 
built in Chicago, an investigation of conditions assuring a paying 
patronage. As in the case of the family apartment-house, the only 
aid needed from the city is the enforcement of such sanitary regula- 
tions as shall abolish the unsanitary lodging-houses now in existence. 
Most of the regulations of the Sanitary Code referring to lodging- 
houses* are much too general in character, and, the lack of systematic 
inspection robs them of what significance they would otherwise possess. 
In a report before the Merchants’ Club of Chicago. Mr. Bogue puts 
the number of cheap lodging-houses in Chicago at seventy-five, with a 
capacity of 10,000 men. ‘These he roughly locates “within the central 
district, bounded on the north by Indiana street, south one and one 
half miles to 12th street, and from Lake Michigan west to Halsted 
street, about one mile.” 

There are three types of lodging-houses in Chicago. The lowest 
is similar to one on’ Madison street, the description of which follows, 
and charges five cents per night. This one furnishes accommodations 
for over three hundred men, “double deckers,” iron bedsteads being 
ranged along’ the sides of a large irregularly-shaped room. There is 
a drawer under each bed forclothing. The bedding is dirty, and the 
air indescribably foul. The second type is furnished with the same sort 
of bed, but ranks one step higher because there is a small attempt at 
privacy, the immense compartment of the first type being cut up into 

* Circular. 


?See sections 1916, 1917, 1921, 1924, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934. 
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small rooms holding about ten beds each. This type often charges 
ten cents per night’s lodging. ‘The third type is the single-room lodg- 
ing house, so called, the compartments or vestibules being separated 
from each other by corrugated iron or wooden partitions, covered on 
top for the most part, by wire netting. The price of lodging in these 


houses varies from fifteen to twenty-five cents per night. They are of 
varying degrees of cleanliness, the higher priced being as a rule the 
best in this regard. The ventilation of these compartments depend 
generally on the circulation of air obtained from windows at either 
end of the long room. Sometimes in winter one finds these windows 
carefully chinked with newspapers and showing no evidence of even 
occasional opening, but admitting daily airing, as it is impossible for 
sunshine or even unobstructed air to reach the inside of the compart- 
ments, it may be doubted if sanitarily considered, these “vestibuled”’ 
lodging-houses are an advance on the large undivided compartment. 
They certainly do attract a better class of men, since the instinct for 
privacy characterizes even the remnants of gentlemanliness. Thenew 
state lodging-house law enforcing the provision of 400 cubic feet of 
air per lodger will no doubt do something toward destroying the worst 
types of lodging-houses, and a healthy competition such as can easily 
be promoted by the building of sanitarily constructed lodging-houses 
offering accommodation at the price of the better places of the third 
type described, is all that is needed to reconstruct that type. 

Mr. Bogue says: 

From a thorough investigation of this subject, the results are that the 
lodger in general is trying to improve his surroundings. The higher grade 
of houses are better patronized, and in order to hold their patronage are 
obliged to be particular as to the condition of the guests they receive. The 
great drawback to self improvement is the general condition of the guests 
they receive. 

There is more than the economic side to the lodging-house prob- 
lem, although that is serious enough to demand immediate solution. 
It is impossible that men can rise from filthy beds in a room charged 
with nauseous vapors and, it may be, virulent disease germs, full of 
energy for the day’s task, or with sufficient hopefulness to seek a task 
if one is not at hand. It is no wonder that these lodging-houses 
become day-time lounging places for the idle and vicious. Politicians 
know that in many wards these filthy rooms house the “balance of 
power.” ‘lo be sure the men themselves do not share the “ boodle” 
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to any great extent, butthe keeper does. Sometimes, indeed, he finds 
himself not a paid worker so much as a boundslave. Not so long ago 
that it has been forgotten, one of these lodging-house keepers refused 
Hired agents 


to vote his men according to the will of his ‘boss.’ 
caught him alone a few nights after his disobedience, and punished 
him bya thorough drenching under the hydrant. The victim was so 
obstinate as to die of pneumonia from the effects of what was prob- 
ably unaccustomed bathing, and so the effort to reform him proved 


futile. Strange to say, the newspapers forget to mention the affair, 
and so the cold-water missionaries were denied fame as well as 
success. 

No license is required for the keeping of a lodging-house in 
Chicago, and this, coupled with the fact that there is no regular official 
supervision, makes the lodging-house problem a serious one. Asa 
part of the general housing-problem it must receive attention in time, 
as the weight of public opinion is fast gathering force for the preven- 
tion and cure of evils shown by the experience of all large cities to be 
attendant on the unsanitary housing of the poor. It must certainly 
encourage both the isolated worker and the societies formed for the 
betterment of housing conditions in Chicago that the reward for long 
and patient agitation of the subject is beginning to appear.’ Foilow- 
ing Herbert Spencer’s sage advice, it has not been hard to “show that 
the productive powers of the laborer will be increased by bettering his 
health, while the poor’s rates will be diminished.’” 

It is not claimed that unsanitary housing is the root of all evil. 
There are evils, even in the economic world, wholly unconnected with 
it. A safe method for setting these aside is to deal summarily with the 
question in hand, and, perfect sanitation of dwellings having been 
established, to consider the evils then shown to be untouched. 

FRANCES BUCKLEY EMBREE. 

CHICAGO. 

* As an evidence of the stirring of public sentiment and the consequent greater 
activity of officials, attention is called to the late frequent notices in the newspapers 
of the tearing down of old and unsanitary buildings. Sometimes, indeed, the demol- 
ishing crew are a trifle late, as in the case noted in the Lvening Post for April 26, 
where an ancient two story frame building at 1712-14 State street, fell down, injuring 
five persons. Speaking of the incident, Building Commissioner McAndrews says: 
“This shows how badly the tenement inspection is needed. The inspectors are con- 
demning all such buildings, and when they are very bad, tenants are notified to leave 
at once, and the fire department set. at work removing the dwellings. 


* Social Statics and Man vs. the State, p-. 312. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE TWELFTH CENSUS.’ 

THE act of March 3, 1899 under which the Twelfth Census of the 
United States will be taken, contains several innovations from which 
much is expected for the improvement of the enumeration. 

Perhaps the most important of these changes is the division into 
two classes of the numerous inquiries which from time to time have 
been imposed upon the American census. Section 7 of the law pro- 
vides that “ the Twelfth Census shall be restricted to inquiries relating 
to the population, to mortality, to the products of agriculture, and of 
manufacturing and mechanical establishments.” Reports upon these 
subjects must be published not later than July 1, 1902. But after the 
publication of these volumes, the director of the census is authorized by 
section 8 to collect statistics relating to special classes—the insane, 
feeble minded, deaf, dumb, and blind; to crime, pauperism, and 
benevolence; to deaths and births in registration areas; to social 
statistics of cities; to public indebtedness, valuation, taxation, and 
expenditures; to religious bodies; to electric light and power, tele- 
phone and telegraph business, transportation by water, express business 
and street railways ; and to mines, mining, and minerals. Another year 
is allowed for the preparation of these reports. The primary purpose 
of Congress in thus dividing the work was probably to ensure a prompt 
publication of the results of the four main lines of inquiry. For the 
census Office there is the important incidental advantage that, being 
empowered to defer the special investigations, it can pursue its major 
work undistracted by a multiplicity of tasks. 

This restriction of the subjects of enumeration will also improve the 
character of the field work by simplifying the duties of the enumera- 
tors. In 1890 the enumerators who had to carry with them in making 
their rounds from ten to thirteen kinds of schedules complained greatly 
of the complexity of the work and the difficulty of understanding the 
necessarily elaborate instructions. This year few enumerators will 

* Much of the material in this note is contained in a paper read before the meet- 
ing of the American Economic Association at Ithaca, December 29, 1899, by Professor 
WALTER F. WILLCOX, 
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have to carry more than four or five schedules. The population 
schedule and the brief supplementary schedule relating to persons 
defective in sight, hearing, or speech must be carried by every enu- 
merator. But the alternative population schedule for reporting Indians 
will be needed by few except enumerators in Indian Territory and 
Indian reservations. Moreover as few farms—even in the highly 
technical sense in which that word is used by the census office *— are 
found in cities, urban enumerators will require few or no agricultural 
schedules. On the contrary many horses, cows, etc., are kept by per- 


sons living in towns and cities and the simple form for reporting their 


number will be much used in urban districts. In most cities the task 
of collecting statistics relating to manufacturers requires so much tech- 
nical skill that it has been entrusted to specially qualified agents. 
Where this is the case the enumerator will be relieved entirely of the 
manufacturing schedules. Similarly the reports upon penal institu- 
tions have for the most part been put into the hands of some of the 
officials connected with the institutions. Finally, in those parts of 
the United States where deaths are registered by state or municipal 
authorities, the mortality statistics will be taken directly from the 
records, instead of depending upon the uncertain method of enumera- 
tion. Perhaps one third of the population live in sach “ registration 
areas.’ As his work will thus be less complex than in 1890 it seems 
reasonable to expect of the enumerator a clearer understanding and 
more accurate performance of his duties. 

While the enumerator’s work is thus simplified, his compensation is 
increased so as to make the appointments attractive to a higher grade 
of men than were secured in 1890. At the rates of pay then allowed if 
many men found after undertaking the enumeration of a district that 
they were unable to earn their customary wages and suspicion arose that 
some enumerators finding their tasks unprofitable slighted the work in 
order to finish as soon as possible. This may have led in certain dis- 
tricts to considerable omissions. To prevent a recurrence of this 
difficulty Congress changed the regulations concerning the compensa- 
tion of enumerators. While the maximum and minimum rates to be 
paid are the same as allowed by the act of 1889 —2 to 3 cents for 
every name and 2 to 5 cents for every death reported, 15 to 20 cents 


™“FKor census purposes, market, truck, and fruit gardens, orchards, nurseries, 
cranberry marshes, greenhouses, and city dairies are ‘farms’ provided the entire time 
of at deast one individual is devoted to their care.” Jnstructions to Enumerators, par- 
agraph 272. 
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for filling out a farm schedule, and 20 to 30 cents for every factory 
visited —the language of the section has been so modified as to 
allow the higher rates to be more generally paid. The rates to be 
given in every district have been fixed after a most careful examina- 
tion of the time spent and sums earned by the enumerator in 1890. 
Of course the rates vary as local conditions facilitate or hinder enu- 
meration, but the object has been so to adjust them that a person of 
average industry and ability may earn three dollars per day of ten 
hours. It is hoped, consequently, that there will be little disposition 
to slight the work as unremunerative. 

As a further step towards improving the field work the census office 
has devised a method of testing the fitness of every applicant for 
appointment as an enumerator. This has been done by means of a 
“test schedule.”” Applicants have been sent a printed narrative of facts 
concerning a number of families such as they might receive in answer 
to questions asked at the houses in their districts; from the informa- 
tion contained in this narrative they have been required to fill out a 
blank schedule in accordance with the directions contained in the pam- 
phlet of “ Instructions to Enumerators.” These schedules were sent 
to the supervisor of the district and, after the errors were marked, 
forwarded to Washington. This has given the census office a specimen 
of the penmanship and mastery of the instructions of every applicant 
for appointment, and has enabled it to prevent the selection of incom- 
petent candidates. 

One other plan for improving the enumeration deserves mention. 
In taking a census European countries generally count every man in 
the place where he happens to be at midnight of the day to which the 
census refers. Under this plan there can be no doubt as to whether 
any person whom the enumerator finds in his district is to be counted 
or not, and conversely the enumerator has no concern with any person 
not in his district at the time the rounds are made. But, in the United 
States, where the primary purpose of the census as provided for by the 
Constitution is to furnish a basis for the territorial distribution of 


Representatives in Congress, every person is counted at his “ usual 
place of abode” whether he happens to be there on June 1 or not. 
The political reason for this rule is obvious, but, unfortunately, it 


places many difficuities in the way of an accurate enumeration. The 
particular danger is that families not in their ‘ usual place of abode 
when the enumerator makes his rounds will be omitted. When the 


” 
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enumerator finds a dwelling vacant, and no one in the neighborhood 
can answer the census questions regarding the members of the family 
living there, he must perforce omit them. Nor will the family be 
reported by any other enumerator, for the man in whose district they 
happen to be is allowed to count only the habitual residents. Omis- 
sions arise in this manner with especial frequency in large cities where 
many families leave town early and shut up their houses for the sum- 
mer. In perhaps a score of the cities, where this difficulty is most seri- 
ous, it will be met by requiring enumerators to keep in a “street book ” 
a record of every house visited. Whenever a vacant dwelling is found 
any information obtainable as to the name and probable whereabouts 
of the inmates will be entered. These records will be put in the hands 
of special agents who will endeavor by correspondence or otherwise to 
communicate with the members of the family and get from them 
answers to the census questions. This information will then be 
entered on the schedules of the proper district. In New York the 
office has also sent through the mails many thousand cards asking that 
persons intending to be absent in June state where they may be found. 
Elsewhere the co-operation of the newspapers will be utilized for a 
similar purpose, everyone being urged to leave written answers to the 
questions in case he is likely to be away from his “usual place of 
abode”’ at the time of the enumeration. 


The accuracy of the census depends primarily upon the faithfulness 
with which the field work is performed. If the material received by 
the census office for tabulation is defective, no diligence upon its part 
can supply the omissions or correct the errors. But excellent mate- 
rial may result in a poor census report if the compilation is unintel- 
ligent and the analysis of the tables hasty. A well-trained office force 
is, therefore, second only in importance to a conscientious enumera- 
tion. Much attention has been given to the organization of the central 
office in Washington, and there seems quite as much reason to antici- 
pate improvement in the compilation and interpretation of the tables 
as in the character of the field work. 

Here, also, the improvements are due in part to Congress and in 
part to the census administration. To insure more efficient supervision 
the staff was reorganized by providing for six new officials — an assist- 
ant director, who must be “an experienced practical statistician,” and 
five chief statisticians. The salaries attaching to these positions are 
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four and three thousand dollars. In 1890, the men who had practical 
direction of the statistical work were the “chiefs of division,” at two 
thousand dollars. Not only does the provision of higher salaries make 
it easier to obtain men of the requisite qualifications, but the new offi- 
cials will be less burdened by the minutiz of administration ; for the 
chiefs of staff still remain as the executive officers of the chief statisticians, 
leaving the latter more leisure for the general] direction of the work. 
The assistant director, Dr. Frederick H. Wines, who has been con- 
nected with the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses, has general charge of 
the statistical work. The existence of such an office opens the way to 
a closer co-ordination of the different undertakings of the census than 
has heretofore been possible. The chief statisticians each preside over 
a division. The first four have in charge the collection, tabulation, 
and analysis of the statistics relating to the four main lines of inquiry 
—- population, mortality, agriculture, and manufactures. The fifth divi- 
sion is one of the innovations of the Twelfth Census. Jt is called the 
“Division of Methods and Results,” and its function is to “study, 
analyze, and interpret the past experience of the United States, the 
several states, and foreign countries as expressed mainly in their census 
volumes,” 
of such experience, and, in the light of it, what is to be looked for as 
significant in the tables of the Twelfth Census.’’* Professor Walter F. 
Willcox, of Cornell University, is the chief statistician, and connected 
with the clerical staff are economic students from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Wiscon- 


and to “prepare criticisms and summaries stating the results 


sin, Chicago, and Stanford. 

In the organization of its clerical force the Census Office necessarily 
labors under great difficulties. It requires for a short time the services 
of from two thousand to twenty-five hundred clerks. The work they 
have to perform is peculiar and requires intelligence as well as some 
training. Not being under the civil-service law, there is some danger that 
inefficient persons will obtain appointments. As a mode of protection 
the director was authorized by Congress to examine all applicants for 
clerical positions. This authorization has been taken advantage of by 
the appointment of an exaininer and the rigid insistence on the rule 
that no person shall be accepted as a clerk who is unable to pass the 


prescribed tests. Of course, the examinations have been of a practical 


nature, the chief purpose being to make certain that all clerks could 


* WALTER F. WILLCOX, of. cit., p. 17. 
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write legibly, spell in orthodox fashion, and perform accurately simple 
arithmetical operations. But even so a very high percentage of appli- 
cants is said to have failed of making the requisite averages for passing. 

Another change that will materially aid the work of the office is the 
provision of a building where practically the whole force can be brought 
under one roof. In 1890 the work of supervision was seriously ham- 
pered by the fact that different parts of the work were being carried on 
in several different buildings, some of them a considerable distance 
apart. ‘l'o overcome this difficulty the office, though not authorized to 
spend any of its appropriation in the construction of a building, suc- 
ceeded in inducing private capitalists to erect a building for them sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans of the assistant director. The 
characteristic feature of the new building is the two great halls covering 
over an acre of floor space where the very large force of tabulating 
clerks can be brought together under a single management. 

As in the Eleventh Census, the actual work of tabulation will be 
performed by the aid of the Hollerith electrical system. This decis- 
ion was reached after a thorough test of the most prominent rival 
systems. Its use requires that the information upon the schedules 
concerning each person reported be transferred to a card about six 
inches long and three inches wide. This is done by punching holes 
in the card, the position of every hole standing for some fact —as that 
the person lives in Chicago, is a male, white, unmarried, twenty-one 
years of age, father born in Ireland, mother in Massachusetts, able to 
read and write, a painter by trade, etc. The electrical machines to 
which the punch cards pass are provided with plates of blunt steel pegs 
supported by springs. There is a peg for every possible hole. Where 
a hole has been punched the needle passes through, enters a cup of mer- 
cury below, and establishes an electrical current which moves the counter 
ona connected dial. The readings of these dials after a set of cards has 
been run through show how many males, females, white persons, col- 
ored persons, etc., live in the district to which the cards refer.* The 
use of electricity for the tabulation of census data was perhaps the chief 
advance made by the Eleventh Census. Since then the Hollerith sys- 
tem has been successfully employed in Austrian and French censuses, 


* The best description of the Hollerith tabulating system and its use in census 
work is found in Dr. H. RAUCHBERG’s article, “ Die elektrische Zahlmaschine und 
ihrer Anwendung insbesondere bei der 6sterreichischen Volkszahlung,” in the Ad/ge- 
meines Statistisches Archiv, vol. ii. pp. 78-126. The inventor has described his system 
n the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. lvii. pp. 678 ff. 
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and it is at present being used for the censuses of Cuba and Porto 
Rico taken under the supervision of the War Department. 

The shortness of the time allowed for the completion of the reports 
will probably make it impractical to introduce any very extensive modi- 
fications in the method of presentation. Enumeration commences 
June 1, 1900, and the four volumes dealing with population, mor- 
tality, agriculture, and manufactures must, according to the terms 
of the law, be published by July 1, r902. Persons having a practical 
acquaintance with the work of converting the raw material sup- 
plied by schedules into finished tables accompanied with explanatory 
text will appreciate how short a time two years is for the accom- 
plishment of such a task; others may recollect how much more time 
was consumed by the Eleventh Census in doing the same work. Under 
the circumstances every effort must be bent to expediting the publica- 
tion of the four volumes as the law directs. However when this has 
been accomplished the Census Office may be able to undertake some 
further analysis of the material in its keeping. How much can be 
done in this way is of course undetermined as yet; but as one example 
of the kind of work which the Census Office desires to do may be men- 
tioned the plan to tabulate the data regarding population with the 
family, instead of the individual, as the unit. Another possibility is 
the preparation of a special study of age returns with an attempt at 
their correction. ‘That such work would add greatly to the scientific 
value of the census, and that to at a comparatively small extra cost, is 
clear. But for it the public must wait until the regular reports are 
finished. 

WesLey C. MITCHELL. 


TRUSTS, THE MARGINAL PRODUCER AND PRICES. 

RicarpDo is responsible for many theories, orthodox and otherwise, 
in the realm of Economics. The Socialists drew from his writings the 
fundamentals of their doctrine of value and the “iron law of wages.” 
Now comes a knight of>concentration and declares that the modern 
combination is helpless to raise prices." The argument for this last 
statement is Ricardian as will be recognized when developed in the 
next few sentences. It isas follows: so long as a combination cannot 


furnish the supply of commodities to meet the demand, the remaining 


* GEORGE GUNTON in a lecture in New York City, March 3, 1900. 
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part must be provided by what are called independent producers. If 
the independent producers manufacture this supply a price sufficient 
to remunerate them must be paid. No option is left to the consumer 
inthe matter. If the price is not paid the amount is not forthcoming. 
This statement may be illustrated by reference to two of the larger 
trusts, the Standard Oil Company and the American Sugar Company. 
It is said that the two concerns control about 80 per cent. of the com- 
modities, oil and sugar. The remaining twenty is therefore supplied 
by independent producers. In good years everybody, large and smal] 
producers, has an opportunity to sell his products. There is then a 
large profit for some, a fair one for others, and a still smaller amount 
for a third group. The difference in each case is limited by the pro- 
ducing ability of each group. When all the producers are needed to 
furnish the supply wanted by the consumer the latter must pay not 
what it costs the trusts, but what it costs the man who is producing 
under the greatest disadvantage. It is this cost which makes the price 
and, barring freight charges and shipping expenses, is the same through- 
out the market. If the trust can produce below this cost to the mar- 
ginal producer it secures a profit which will vary with the ability of the 
organization to manufacture at alower cost. The trust, therefore makes 
a profit because of economies in production and management. This 
to the mind of the writer is a somewhat perverted use of an old theory. 

The marginal producer theory was not advanced at the time of its 
inception as an explanation of present methods of manufacture and 
production. It was on the contrary presented as a solution of 
certain phenomena found in a “ freely reproducible goods” society. The 
question then is on the ability of a so-called trust to raise prices. 
Perusal of the various trust investigations proves beyond a reasonable 
doubt the power a combination has over prices. Thus in the report of 
the Joint Committee of the New York Senate and Assembly appointed 
to investigate trusts (p. 27), the statement is made that “ the ‘equality 


rate plan’ of the Sugar Trust permits the combination to fix the 


price not only of its own product but of all refined sugars of every manu- 
facture absolutely and with mathematical certainty ; and the system is 
refined to such a nicety that prices on the Mississippi must, within one 
hour, respond to the arbitrary decision of the combination here.” The 
report goes farther and says, “An organization of this kind holds its 
products at a fixed price without regard to the tendency of prices and 
in times of depression to maintain an arbitrary and fixed price.” The 
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theory of the marginal producer does not explain adequately the rela- 
tion of a combination to the question of prices. 

Returning to this Ricardian device the natural question rises, what 
influence does the marginal producer have upon price? I make bold 
to say that in a so-called “scarcity goods” society, as ours is today, the 
marginal producer is a resultant of price rather than a determinant of 
it. General Walker used the theory to explain that profits were in their 
nature rent. It is well known that profits and rent are price determined 
and not price determining. The producer getsa profit because he gets 
within the price. But to day the combination has two policies — lower 
the expense of producing and raise the price if possible. As soon as 
the field of production is arbitrarily limited, the theory of the marginal 
producer does not adequately explain the phenomenon of prices. 

The policy of every trust is to maintain a monopoly price which 
when analyzed appears to be that rate which will sell the largest quan- 
tity and bring to the coffers of the organization the greatest income. 
This is,the point toward which any combination under the guidance of a 
long sighted policy naturally gravitates. But as the price reaches this 
point, the competitor becomes a member of the combination, and the 
so-called marginal producer ceases to compete. Where a trust for rea- 
sons of its own increases the price, the margimal producer again makes 
his appearance. He is simply a chip on the tide of production and not 
the determinant of price. Ina “freely reproducible goods society” the 
marginal producer may have been a factor in determining the price, 
but today he comes in the market only because the price is high enough 
for him to do so, and not because the consumer needs an amount which 
the trust cannot supply if necessary. 

General Walker framed the marginal producer theory as clearly as 
any economist. In one place he says : “ The price of manufactured goods 
of any particular description is determined by the cost of production 
of that portion of the supply which is produced at the greatest dis- 
advantage.”* But in another, as though in doubt of such a wide state- 
ment, he again says: “ But while market price must always measure the 
utility of the commodity to the last purchaser, that is, the person to 
whom it is just worth while to buy at that price, market price does not 
always measure the efforts and abstinence of the last producer, that is 
the person producing under the greatest disadvantage ; to whom, there- 
fore it is only just worth while to produce at that price. It is in this 


*WALKER, Political Economy, p. 240. 
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latter respect that market price differs from normal price.’”’* General 
Walker is here talking about normal price in a normal market and in 
a “freely reproducible goods society.” These are things that do not 
now exist as has already been shown. It seems therefore, that there 
are other factors in the question of price than the marginal producer. 
In all of this the consumer is hardly recognized as having any part in 
the determination of prices. May we not say with Mr. Macfarlane, that 
the utility of the commodity to the producer and consumer sets the 
limits within which the price is determined.*, The monopoly strength 
of the consumer, or the producer then fixes the final price within limits 
established by the utility of the commodity to the two sides of the 
market. And in so far as it does settle the price the marginal producer 
may come within the field of production. A combination with a 
monopoly position can therefore determine the price within the limits 


referred to above. 
The relation of the trust to price is not then to be settled by a theory 
made for other times and conditions. We are in a period of monopoly 


and trust control, the occasion and time demand a new analysis. There 
is no intention to discuss here the trust asa producing agency. Undoubt- 
edly it has come to stay, but if this be so then an early recognition 
of the new conditions produced by it, will make the problem easier to 
solve. The doctrines of a competitive society must be readapted to 
this later phase of organization. 


FRANK L. MCVEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


THE INHERITANCE TAX DECISION. 

THE decision of the supreme court upon the constitutionality of 
the inheritance tax imposed by the Internal Revenue law of June 13, 
1898, was handed down May 14.5 The grounds of objection to the 

1 [bid., p. 101. 7C, W. MACFARLANE, Value and Distribution, p. 67. 

3 Knowlton et al. vs. Moore, October term 1899, No. 387. The text of the law in 
question is as follows: 

SEc. 29. That any person or persons having in charge or trust as administrators, 
executors, or trustees, any legacies or distributive shares arising from personal prop- 
erty, where the whole amount of such personal property as aforesaid shall exceed the 
sum of $10,000 in actual value, passing, after the passage of this act, from any person 
possessed of such property, either by will or by the intestate laws of any state or 
territory, or any personal property or interest therein, transferred by deed, grant, 
bargain, sale, or gift, made or intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment after 
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law were three: (1) that the impost was a direct tax, and therefore 
unconstitutional because not apportioned ; (2) that the right of inheri- 
tance is a creature purely of state law, and hence not subject to the 
control or regulation of Congress in any manner; (3) that the tax was 
not uniform, and therefore void. A question was also raised concern- 


ing the method of assessing taxes, viz., whether the rate of the tax which 
a legacy should pay should be determined by the aggregate amount 
of the personal estate of the deceased, or by the amount of the single 
legacy. The opinion, delivered by Justice White, discusses all these 
points exhaustively. It cannot be reproduced im exfenso because of 


its length, but the following account presents a summary of the argu- 
ment with full citations of the most important passages. 

The first point dealt with is the power of Congress to levy a tax 
upon inheritances. Upon this subject the court says : 

It is not denied that, subject to a compliance with the limitations in the 
constitution, the taxing power of Congress extends to all usual objects of 
taxation. Indeed, as said in the License Tax Cases (5 Wall. 462, 471), after 
referring to the limitations expressed in the Constitution, ‘“ Thus limited, and 
thus only, it (the taxing power of Congress) reaches every subject, and may 
be exercised at discretion.”” The limitation which would exclude from Con- 
gress the right to tax inheritances and legacies is made to depend upon the 
contention that as the power to regulate successions is lodged solely in the 
several states, therefore Congress is without authority to tax the transmission 


the death of the grantor or bargainor, to any person or persons, or to any body or 
bodies, politic or corporate, in trust or otherwise, shall be, and hereby are, made sub- 
ject to a duty or tax, to be paid to the United States as follows, that is to say: Where 
the whole amount of said personal property shall exceed in value $10,000, and shall 
not exceed in value the sum of $25,000, the tax shall be — 

First, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the lineal issue or lineral ancestor, brother, or sister to the person 
who died possessed of such property as aforesaid, at the rate of seventy-five cents for 
each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest in such property. 

Second, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the descendant of a brother or sister of the person who died pos- 
sessed as aforesaid, at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents for each and every $100 of 
the clear value of such interest. 

Third, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the father or mother, or a descendant of a 
brother or sister of the father or mother, of the persons so died possessed as aforesaid, 
at the rate of three dollars for each and every $100 of the clear value of such interest. 

Fourth, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be the brother or sister of the grandfather or grandmother, or a 
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or receipt of property by death. This proposition is supported by a reference 
to decisions holding that the several states cannot tax or otherwise impose 
burdens on the exclusive powers of the national government or the instru- 
mentalities employed to carry such powers into execution, and, conversely, 
that the same limitation rests upon the national government in relation to the 
powers of the several states. (Weston vs. Charleston, 2 Pet. 449; McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 431, 439; Bank of Commerce vs. New York City, 2 
Black, 620; Collector vs. Day, 11 Wall. 124; United States vs. Ratlroad Co., 
Wall. 327; Railroad Co. vs. Peniston, 18 Wall. 5.) 

But the fallacy which underlies the proposition contended for is the 
assumption that the tax on the transmission or receipt of property occasioned 
by death is imposed on the exclusive power of the state to regulate the devo- 
lution of property upon death. The thing forming the universal subject of 
taxation upon which inheritance and legacy taxes rest is the transmission or 
receipt, and not the right existing to regulate. In legal effect, then, the 
proposition upon which the argument rests is that wherever a right is sub- 
ject to exclusive regulation, by either the government of the United States 
on the one hand or the several states on the other, the exercise of such rights 
as regulated can alone be taxed by the government having: the mission to 
regulate. But when it is accurately stated, the proposition denies the author- 
ity of the states to tax objects which are confessedly within the reach of 
their taxing power, and also excludes the national government from almost 


every subject of direct and many acknowledged objects of indirect taxation. 


Thus imports are exclusively within the taxing power of Congress. Can it 


descendant of the brother or sister of the grandfather or grandmother, of the person 
who died possessed as aforesaid, at the rate of four dollars for each and every hundred 
dollars of the clear value of such interest. 

Fifth, Where the person or persons entitled to any beneficial interest in such 
property shall be in any other degree of collateral consanguinity than as hereinbefore 
stated, or shall be a stranger in blood to the person who died possessed as aforesaid, 
or shall be a body politic or corporate, at the rate of five dollars for each and every 
hundred dollars of the clear value of such interest: Provided, That all legacies or 
property passing by will, or by the laws of any state or territory, to husband or wiie 
of the person who died possessed as aforesaid, shall be exempt from tax or duty. 

Where the amount or value of said property shall exceed the sum of $25,000, 
but shall not exceed the sum or value of $100,000, the rates of duty or tax above set 
forth shall be multiplied by one and one-half, and where the amount or value of said 
property shall exceed the sum of $100,000, but shall not exceed the sum of $500,000, 
such rates of duty shall be multiplied by two; and where the amount or value of said 
property shall exceed the sum of $500,000, but shall not exceed the sum of $1,000,000, 
such rates of duty shall be multiplied by two and one-half ; and where the amount or 
value of said property shall exceed the sum of $1,000,000, such rates of duty shall be 


multiplied by three. 
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be said that the property when imported and commingled with the goods 
of the state cannot be taxed, because it had been at some prior time the 
subject of exclusive regulation by Congress? Again, interstate commerce is 
often within the exclusive regulating power of Congress. Can it be asserted 
that the property of all persons or corporations engaged in such commerce 
is not the subject of taxation by the several states, because Congress may 
regulate interstate commerce? Conveyances, mortgages, leases, pledges, 
and, indeed, all property and the contracts which arise from its ownership, 
are subject more or less to state regulation, exclusive in its nature. If the 
proposition here contended for be sound, such property or dealings in relation 
thereto cannot be taxed by Congress, even in the form of a stamp duty. It 
cannot be doubted that the argument when reduced to its essence demon- 
strates its own unsoundness, since it leads to the necessary conclusion that 
both the national and state governments are divested of those powers of taxa- 
tion which from the foundation of the government admittedly have belonged 
to them. 

Having thus affirmed the power of Congress to lay death duties, 
the court proceeds to interpret the meaning of the law. At best the 
phraseology of the act is obscure. The Internal Revenue Office, 
charged with its administration, took it to mean that the rate of tax 
upon each legacy was to be determined by the whole value of the 
personal estate, and this view was sustained by the inferior court. But 
the supreme court, after an elaborate discussion of the text of the act, 
and a comparison with the corresponding sections of the inheritance 
tax law of 1864, reverses this decision, and holds that 

The tax is on the passing of legacies or distributive shares of personalty, 
with a progressive rate on each, separately determined by the sum of each 
of such legacies or distributive shares. 

In discussing the next question, whether a tax on inheritances is a 
direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution and so subject to 


apportionment, the court relies upon an elaborate review of the death 
duties imposed by foreign countries, by the United States, and by the 


several states of the Union to show 

That death duties, generally, have been from the beginning in all countries 
considered as different from taxes levied on property, real or personal, 
directly on account of the ownership and possession thereof. 
And 

That such taxes, almost from the beginning of our national life, have 
been treated as duties, and not as direct taxes. 


The opinion then proceeds : 
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This legislative and administrative view of such taxes has been directly 
upheld by this court. In Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall. 349) .. . . the question 
presented was the constitutionality of the provisions of the act of 1864, 
imposing a succession duty as to real estate. The assertion was that the 
duty was repugnant to the Constitution, because it was a direct tax and had 
not been apportioned. The tax was decided to be constitutional. The court 
said (p. 346): 

“But it is clear that the tax or duty levied by the act under considera- 
tion is not a direct tax within the meaning of either of these provisions. 
Instead of that it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by section 
eight of article one, which vests the power in Congress to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare. 

4 * * * * * * * * 

“Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend 
any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land, is a question not 
absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present case, 
as it is expressly decided that the term does not include the tax on income, 
which cannot be distinguished in principle from a succession tax such as 
the one involved in the present controversy.” 

This is decisive against the contrary contention here relied on, unless it 
be that the decision in Scholey vs. Rew has been overruled, and therefore is 
no longer controlling. 

The argument is that the decision in Scholey vs. Rew was overruled in 
Pollock vs. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company (157 U.S. 429; 158 U.S. 601). 
This contention is thus supported in argument. 

As in the course of the opinion in Scholey vs. Rew the court said that 
taxes on successions could not be distinguished in principle from an income 
tax, therefore the decision in the Pollock case, which held that an income tax 
was direct, it is argued, necessarily decided that an inheritance tax was also 
direct. But in the Pollock case the decision in Scholey vs. Rew was not 
overruled, On the contrary, the correctness of the decision in the latter case 
as to the particular matter which it actually decided in effect was reaffirmed. 
In consequence of the statement made in Scholey vs. Rew, that an income 
tax and a succession tax could not be distinguished one from the other, that 
case was relied on in the Pollock case by counsel in argument and by the 
members of the court who dissented, as establishing, for the reason stated, that 
the income tax was not direct. The court, however, treated Scholey vs. Rew 


as inapplicable to an income tax, because it considered that whether an 


income tax was direct was not actually involved in the latter case, and hence 
the illustration which was used in Scholey vs. Rew as to an income tax was 
held not to have been a decision on the question of whether or not an income 


tax was direct. 
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The court said (157 U.S 577): 

“ Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall. 331) was the case of a succession tax, 
which the court held to be ‘plainly an excise tax or duty’ upon the devo- 
lution of the estate or the right to become beneficially entitled to the 
same, or the income thereof. in possession or expectancy. It was like the 
succession tax of a state, held constitutional in J/ager vs. Grima (8 How, 
490); and the distinction between the power of a state and the power of 
the United States to regulate the succession of property was not referred 
to, and does not appear to have been in the mind of the court. The 
opinion stated that the act of Parliament, from which the particular pro- 
vision under consideration was borrowed, had received substantially the 
same construction, and cases under that act hold that a succession duty is 
not a tax upon income or upon property, but on the actual benefit derived 
by the individual, determined as prescribed. (/n re Elwes, 3 H. & N.719; 
Attorney General vs. Sefton, 2 H. & C. 362; S.C. (H. L.) 3 H. & C. 1023 ; 
ss i. LL. Com, 269.3" 


The argument now made, therefore, comes to this: Although in the Pollock 
case the doctrine which the court considered as having been actually decided 
in Scholey vs. Rew was not overruled, nevertheless, because an example 
which was made use of in the course of the opinion in Scholey vs. Rew was 
disregarded, the Pollock case therefore overruled Scholey vs. Rew. The 
issue presented in the Pollock case was whether an income tax was direct 
within the meaning of the Constitution. The contentions which the case 
involved were thus presented. On the one hand, it was argued that only 
capitation taxes and taxes on land as such were direct, within the meaning 
of the Constitution, considered as a matter of first impressson, and that 
previous adjudications had construed the Constitution as having that import. 
On the other hand, it was asserted that, in principle, direct taxes in the con- 
stitutional sense, embraced not only taxes on land and capitation taxes, but 
all burdens laid on real or personal property because of its ownership, which 


were equivalent to a direct tax on such property, and it was affirmed that the 


previous adjudications of this court had settled nothing tothe contrary. The 


issues which were thus presented in the Pol!ock case, it will be observed, had 
been expressly reserved in Scholey vs. Rew, where it was said (23 Wall. 346): 
“Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend 

any other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land, is a question not 
absolutely decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present case.” 
The question which was thus reserved in Scholey vs. Rew, and which was 
presented for decision in the Pollock case, was decided in the latter case, the 
court holding that taxes on the income of real and personal property were 
the legal equivalent of a direct levy on the property from which the income 


was derived, and therefore required apportionment. But there was no 
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intimation in the Pollock case that inheritance taxes — which had been held 
in Scholey vs. Rew not to be direct, which had from all time been considered 
as being imposed not on property, real or personal, as ordinarily understood, 
but as being levied on the transmission or receipt of property occasioned by 
death, and which had from the foundation of the government been treated as 
a duty or excise — were direct taxes within the meaning of the Constitution. 
Undoubtedly, in the course of the opinion in the Pollock case, it was said 
that, if a tax was direct within the constitutional sense, the mere erroneous 
qualification of it as an excise or duty would not take it out of the constitu- 
tional requirement as to apportionment. But this language related to the 
subject-matter under consideration, and was but a statement that a tax 
which was in itself direct, because imposed upon property solely by reason 
of its ownership, could not be changed by affixing to it the qualification of 
excise or duty. Here we are asked to decide that a tax is a direct tax on 
property which has at all times been considered as the antithesis of such a 
tax ; that is, has ever been treated as a duty or excise, because of the par- 
ticular occasion which gives rise to its levy. 

But it is asserted that it was decided in the income tax cases that, in 
order to determine whether a tax be direct within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, it must be ascertained whether the one upon whom by law the 
burden of paying it is first cast, can thereafter shift it to another person. 
If he cannot the tax would then be direct in the constitutional sense, and, 
hence, however obvious in other respects it might be a duty, impost, or excise, 
it cannot be levied by the rule of uniformity and must be apportioned. 
From this assumed premise it is argued that death duties cannot be shifted 
from the one on whom they are first cast by law, and therefore they are 
direct taxes requiring apportionment. 

The fallacy is in the premise. It is true that in the income tax cases the 
theory of certain economists by which direct and indirect taxes are classified 
with reference to the ability to shift the same was adverted to. But this 
disputable theory was not the basis of the conclusion of the court. The con- 
stitutional meaning of the word direct was the matter decided. Considering 
that the constitutional rule of apportionment had its origin in the purpose to 
prevent taxes on persons solely because of their general ownership of prop- 
erty from being levied by any other rule than that of apportionment, two 
things were decided by the court: First, that no sound distinction existed 
between a tax levied on a person solely because of his general ownership of 
real property, and the same tax imposed solely because of his general owner- 
ship of personal property. Secondly, that the tax on the income derived from 
such property, real or personal, was the legal equivalent of a direct tax on 
the property from which said income was derived, and hence must be appor- 
tioned. These conclusions, however lend no support to the contention that 
it was decided that duties, imposts, and excises which are not the essential 
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equivalent of a tax on property generally, real or personal, solely because of 
its ownerhip, must be converted into direct taxes, because it is conceived 
that it would be demonstrated by a close analysis that they could not be 
shifted from the person upon whom they first fall. 

After thus deciding that “the tax under consideration is not direct 
within the meaning of the Constitution, but, on the contrary, is a duty 
or excise,” the court takes up the question of its uniformity. The 
point at issue is thus stated : 

The contention is that because the statute exempts legacies and distribu- 
tive shares in personal property below ten thousand dollars, because it 
classifies the rate of tax according to the relationship or absence of the rela- 
tionship of the taker to the deceased, and provides for a rate progressing by 
the amount of the legacy or share, therefore the tax is repugnant to that 
portion of the first clause of section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution, which 
“ provides that duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” 

The opponents of the tax took the ground that the words “ uniform 
throughout the United States” prohibit “the levy of any duty, impost, 
or excise, which is not intrinsically equal and uniform in its operations 
upon individuals,” while the other side argued that “the power of 
Congress in levying the taxes in question is, by the terms of the Con- 
stitution, restrained only by the requirement that such taxes be geo- 
graphically uniform.” 

The decision of the court is in favor of the latter view. It is 
apparent from a study of the text of the Constitution, says the opinion : 

. that if the word ‘uniform’? means “equal and uniform”’ in 
the sense now asserted by the opponents of the tax, the words “throughout 
the United States” are deprived of all real significance, and sustaining the 
contention must hence lead to a disregard of the elementary canon of con- 
struction which requires that effect be given to each word of the Constitution. 

Taking a wider view, it is to be remembered that the power to tax con- 
tained in section 8 of article 1 is to lay and collect “taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises. ... . But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” Thus, the qualification of uniformity is 
imposed, not upon all taxes which the Constitution authorizes, but only on 
duties, imposts, and excises. The conclusion that inherent equality and 
uniformity is contemplated involves, therefore, the proposition that the rule 
of intrinsic uniformity is :pplied by the Constitution to taxation by means of 
duties, imposts, and excises, and it is not applicable to any other form of 
taxes. It cannot be doubted that in levying direct taxes, after apportioning 


the amount among the several states, as provided in clause 4 of section 9 of 
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article 1 of the Constitution, Congress has the power to choose the objects of 
direct taxation, and to levy the quota as apportioned directly upon the objects 
so selected. Even then, if the view of inherent uniformity be the true one, 
none of the taxes so levied would be subjected to such a rule, as the require- 
ment only relates to duties, imposts, and excises. 

But the classes of taxes termed duties, imposts, and excises, to which the 
rule of uniformity applies, are those to which the principle of equality and 
uniformity in the sense claimed, is in the nature of things the least appli- 
cable and least susceptible of being enforced. Excises usually look to a 
particular subject, and’ levy burdens with reference to the act of manu- 
facturing them, selling them, etc. They are or may be as varied in form as 
are the acts or dealings with which the taxes are concerned. Impost duties 
take every conceivable form, as may by the legislative authority be deemed 
best for the general welfare. They have been at all times often specific. 
They have sometimes been discriminatory, particularly when deemed neces- 
sary by reason of the tariff legislation of other countries. The claim of intrinsic 
uniformity, therefore, imputes to the framers a restriction as to certain forms 
of taxes, where the restraint was least appropriate and the omission where 
it was most needed. This discord which the construction, if well founded, 
would create, suggests at once the unsoundness of the proposition, and gives 
rise to the inference that the contrary view by which the unity of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution is maintained, must be the correct one. In fact, 
it is apparent that if imposts, duties, and excises are controlled by the rule 
of intrinsic uniformity, the methods usually employed at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution in all countries in the levy of such taxes would 
have to be abandoned in this country, and, therefore, whilst nominally having 
the authority to impose taxes of this character, the power to do so would be 
virtually denied to Congress. 

Now, that the requirement that direct taxes should be apportioned among 
the several states, contemplated the protection of the states, to prevent their 
being called upon to contribute more than was deemed their due share of the 
burden, is clear. Giving to the term uniformity as applied to duties, imposts, 
and excises, a geographical significance, likewise causes that provision to 
look to the forbidding of discrimination as between the states, by the levying 
of duties, imposts, or excises upon.a particular subject in one state, and a 
different duty, impost, or excise on the same subject in another ; and there- 
fore, as far as may be, is a restriction in the same direction and in harmony 
with the requirement of apportionment of direct taxes. 

This interpretation of the clause is supported by a long review of 
the practice of taxation under the continental Congress and the dis- 
cussions of the constitutional convention. “.. . . Not asingle word,” 
the court declares; ‘is found in any of the debates, or in any of the 
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proceedings or historical documents, contemporaneous and concurrent 


with the adoption of the Constitution, which give slightest intimation 
(stc.) that any suggestion was ever made that the grant of power to tax 
was considered from the point of view of its operation upon the indi- 
vidual.” It therefore concludes “ that the words ‘uniform throughout 
the United States’ do not signify an intrinsic, but simply a geographical 
uniformity.” 

The last objection to the law with which the opinion deals is the 
claim that “the progressive rate feature of the statute is so repugnant 
to fundamental principles of equality and justice that the law should 
be held to be void, even although it transgresses no express limitation 
in the Constitution.” Upon this head the court says: 

Without intimating any opinion as to the existence of a right in the courts 
to exercise the power which is thus invoked, it is apparent that the argument 
as to the enormity of the tax is without merit. It was disposed of in Magoun 
vs. Lilinois Trust & Savings Bank (170 U. S. 293). 

The review which we have made exhibits the fact that taxes imposed with 
reference to the ability of the person upon whom the burden is placed to bear 
the same have been levied from the foundation of the government. So, also, 
some authoritative thinkers, and a number of economic writers, contend that 
a progressive tax is more just and equal than a proportional one. In the 
absence of constitutional limitation, the question whether it is or is not is 
legislative and not judicial. The grave consequences which it is asserted 
must arise in the future if the right to levy a progressive tax be recognized 
involves in its ultimate aspect the mere assertion that free and representative 
government is a failure, and that the grossest abuses of power are fore- 
shadowed unless the courts usurp a purely legislative function. If a case 
should ever arise, where an arbitrary and confiscatory exaction is imposed 
bearing the guise of a progressive or any other form of tax, it will be time 
enough to consider whether the judicial power can afford a remedy by apply- 
ing inherent and fundamental principles for the protection of the individual, 
even though there be no express authority in the Constitution to do so. That 
the law which we have construed affords no ground for the contention that 


the tax imposed is arbitrary and confiscatory, is obvious. 


On the same day that the above decision was rendered, the court 
handed down two opinions sustaining the validity of the inheritance tax, 
even when imposed upon legacies consisting of United States bonds 
exempted by the laws under which they were issued from all taxation, 
national, state, or local. ‘The first case (P/ummer vs. Coler, No. 489) con- 
cerned such a tax levied by a state. The court holds that an inheritance 
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tax is not a tax upon the property passing by will, but a tax upon the right 
to succeed to the property. This right is created by state law, and may 
be made to contribute to the support of the state quite regardless of 
the nature of the property which passes. In the second case (Murdoch 
vs. Ward, No. 458) this decision is applied to the federal inheritance 
tax. “If a state inheritance law,” says the opinion; “can validly 
impose a tax measured by the amount or value of the legacy, even if 
that amount includes United States bonds, the reasoning that justified 
such a conclusion must, when applied to the case of a Federal inheri- 
tance law taxing the very same legacy, bring us to the same conclusion.” 
WesLEY C. MITCHELL. 


A CRITIC OF ANTHROPO-SOCIOLOGY. 
In the February number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics Mr. 
John Cummings has a strenuous criticism of the work of the group of 


anthropologists who have ventured, “ gratuitously and somewhat osten- 


’ 


tatiously,” to intrude into the sacred precincts of sociology. Their 


’ 


data and interpretations are consigned “to the same limbo”’ as astrol- 


ogy, phrenology, and palmistry, with the happy result that “ the world 


” 


of sociologists ’’— which has been, it seems, “‘ somewhat aghast for the 
time being’’ — is “composing itself once more,” and “sociology may 
breathe again naturally.” 

If a voice might return from the aforsaid limbo, at the risk of dis- 
turbing again the peaceful (and perhaps at times audible) breathing 
of sociology, it might inquire why a sociologist should regard the dis- 
covery or assertion of the sociological significance of anthropological 
data as so distressing. Is sociology conceived as already in the calm 
eventide of her existence, when having accomplished her work and 
achieved the position of a complete and rounded science, she may con- 
fidently the drowsy curtain of her eyelids draw against any bedy of 
pertinent data offered by economics, history, biology, or anthropology? 
It would seem that such a body of data ought to be regarded as a con- 
tribution rather than as a gratuitously disturbing element. There is, 
rightly considered, no such spirit of antagonism as our author seems 
to imagine. It is true that “anthropology has been destined by 
anthropologists ”— perhaps a little rashly —‘‘to revolutionize the 
political and social sciences as radically as bacteriology has revo- 
lutionized the science of medicine.”” Taking the prophecy as it 
stands, it may be noted that no hostility exists between bacteriology 


ine ae A aed a 


—— oe 
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and the science of medicine which it has revolutionized, and that 
sociology, which admittedly must be built up largely on the results of 
subsidiary sciences, need not take it amiss if the progress of any of 
these compels radical change. But it must be admitted on the part of 
the anthropologists that their phraseology, as quoted by Mr. Cum- 
mings, is a little too much colored by the first enthusiasm of discovery. 
Still the expression is hardly too strong as regards what must be the 
ultimate effect of the discoveries of anthropo-sociology, always with 
the proviso that the generalizations already reached are confirmed by 
further investigation. 

It is this further investigation which the pioneers have sought —to 
speak somewhat irreverently —to stir up on the part of individuals or 
institutions that have the means and prestige to prosecute the researches 
on a more adequate scale. “If (to quote the first English exposi- 
tion of the matter) their tone appears somewhat too dogmatic, this is 
partly because it has seemed best to state the results briefly and posi- 
tively and in a way that may possibly promote the collection of data 
which will tend either to confirm or to refute the deductions drawn 
from those here represented.* While the economist and the worker in 
many branches of social science can draw without labor and without 
price upon a vast mass of official statistics, the anthropo-sociologists 
have had to collect their own data by the slow process of measuring 
individuals and by the vastly slower process of persuading them one 


by one to allow themselves to be measured. They have deemed them- 


selves fortunate when they could secure the mere consent of the gov- 
ernment to measure army conscripts, and this often under conditions 
Under these 


that make the work difficult and _ unsatisfactory.?” 

* Quarterly Journal of Economics, January 1896, p. 184. 

2“ The official inspectors must not be retarded in their work as the Ministry of 
War attaches that condition to permission to view the recruits. Many of those 
rejected for service are dismissed by the surgeons at a glance, but I must make meas- 
urements on all alike. They are sent to my room at the rate of two hundred in three 
hours, sometimes two hundred and forty; and on all these men 1 must make many 
measurements, while rendering instant decision upon the color of the hair and eyes. 
rhe mental effort involved in forming so many separate judgments in such quick suc- 
cession often brings me near fainting at the close of the session.”—Otto Ammon. 

** Each time | have required the consent of an official, the head of an institution, 
or a prefect, the favor has been granted grudgingly if not refused altogether. Many 
investigations have thus been prevented by mere caprice or by the fear of displeasing 
someone in authority. Others have been broken off when almost complete and an 
immense amount of work has been thereby rendered useless.” Lapouge, /’Aryen 


(Paris 1899), p-. 448. 
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conditions Lapouge has measured some 12,000 subjects and Ammon 
22,962, subsequently analyzing from various points of view the data thus 
obtained. Some idea of the labor involved may be formed from the 
fact that the mere presentation and exposition of Ammon’s material 
and results, with very little discussion of its significance, requires over 
seven hundred large octavo pages. The results reached by Ammon 
and Lapouge have been confirmed by the independent researches of a 
few other investigators and have been formulated in certain generali- 
which if correct are of obvious socio- 


” 


zations, or, more briefly, “laws, 
logical importance. With the co-operation of scientific societies and 
especially of the sociological departments of the universities, the truth 
or falsity of these laws could be definitely established, For example, 
if measurements were taken of the students of French and of German 
origin in the American universities, we should have an excellent test 
of the theory that migrants from these countries to America are com- 
posed more largely of the dolichocephalic element than are the home 
populations from which they come. Under these conditions the 
anthropologists may perhaps be excused for insisting somewhat 
strongly upon the sociological significance of their investigations. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Cummings’s paper is one of great 
interest, and that the anthropo-sociologists should welcome it gladly, 
for just such candid criticism is certainly a help toward clearing up 
difficulties and inconsistencies in the exposition and interpretation of 
their data. Such inconsistencies as exist have indeed been perceived 
and elaborated with great astuteness. But the admitted existence of 
such difficulties does not appear at all to justify the condemnation of 
the whole science, for no science which deals with the complicated 
data of human experience is free from them. By the same method of 


attack, history or economics, not to mention sociology, could be thrown 
out into the outer darkness where there is the wailing of astrology and 
palmistry and the gnashing of Coin’s Financial School.’ If political 


* Without wishing to conceal whatever family skeletons may exist in the closet of 
anthropo-sociology, I am constrained to dispute the tie of relationship which Mr. 
Cummings implies in designating our science as “racial phrenology” (p. 211), 
Anthropology and phrenology both attach significance to the form of the human 
skull; monetary science and the vagaries of the professional free silver cranks both 
attach significance to the weight of the silver dollar. There is no real tie of relation- 
ship in the first case, any more than in the second. While for the phrenologist the 
bumps are an alleged direct indication of individual qualities, the form of the head 1s 
for the anthropologist evidence of race and so in general of certain racial qualities. 
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economy has not succeeded in the hundred odd years of its exist- 
ence as a science in becoming entirely reconciled with itself, it is not 
to be wondered at that anthropo-sociology has not in the ten years in 
which its data have been accumulating solved all the difficulties in their 
interpretation. Ali that can be expected is that it should seek to 
explain as consistently as may be all the available data, add to the 
stock as rapidly as its resources permit, and modify its hypotheses as 
the new material may require. Its “laws”’ are not logical principles 
which must hold without exception, but merely generalizations from 
empirical data. ‘The immediate service of the preliminary generaliza- 
tions is to indicate in what direction further investigation should be 
directed. 

While Mr. Cummings’s criticisms suggest certain changes in expo- 
sition, they do not I think present any valid refutation of the essential 
results of anthropo-sociology. One or two of his arguments appear to 
be merely the result of a misleading use of formal logic. Others rest 


on bare assertion or opinion without proof. Others spring from a mis- 


apprehension of the statements and conceptions of the authors criticized. 


In part this misapprehension is, I venture to think, of our author’s 
own manufacture; but in part it takes its origin in faults of exposition 
on the part of the anthropo-sociologists, more especially in the neces- 
sarily curtailed accounts of the subject where in order to save space 
for the exposition of new or special data, it has been necessary to con- 
dense the more general aspects of the matter into a somewhat crude 
and dogmatic statement, with too little attention to exceptions and 
qualifications and without a sufficiently frequent repetition from article 
to article of necessary cautions and modifications. This fault cannot 
be urged against the more detailed expositions in the principal works 
devoted to the subject: Ammon’s Die Natirliche Auslese beim Menschen 
(1893) and Anthropologte der Badener (1899), and Lapouge’s Les Selec- 
tions sociales (1896) and /7’Aryen (1899). These works contain indeed 
taken together a full statement and discussion of practically all of the 
difficulties upon which Mr. Cummings bases his criticism. But in view 
of the wrong impression apparently conveyed by some of the shorter 
articles, 1 am glad to take this occasion to supplement and in certain 
respects to correct these cruder expositions of anthropological doctrine. 
This restatement will incidentally touch upon some of Mr. Cum- 
mings’s objections. His other arguments can then be considered 


separately. 
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I will consider first the matter in which apparently the greatest mis- 
apprehension exists, namely, the question of the association of certain 
traits in individuals. Much of our author’s argument seems to rest on 
the assumption that the anthropologists regard certain traits as con- 
stantly and uniformly found in association. Here and there this 
assumption crops out into definite statement, as when, for example, 


we are told (p. 96) that the laws of anthropo-sociology “depend upon 
an absolute fixity in relationship between ¢ndividual variation of char- 
acter and ¢ndividual index.” 
as more often tacitly implied colors the whole course of the argument. 
It is wholly the result of misapprehension of the anthropological doc- 
trine. If the anthropologists held this conception, their case would 
certainly be a weak one, for their own statistics show clearly that there 
is no such invariable relation between physical and psychical traits. 
All that is asserted is a certain tendency toward such association, which 
tendency will appear if a sufficient number of individuals are brought 
under observation. For example, the best-attested law of anthropo- 
sociology is that in populations such as those of France and Germany 
the more dolichocephalic elements tend to concentrate in the urban 
centers. This is apparently because the dolichocephalic elements are 
somewhat more restless or ambitious than the brachycephalic elements. 
This again is apparently because in the present mixed population the 
elements into which the old Nordic or Teutonic stock has entered most 
largely tend to reproduce in combination both its dolichocephaly and 
its active temperament. But this does not mean at all that every dolicho- 
cephalic is more active or migratory than every brachycephalic, any 
more than the general statement that men are taller than women 
means that Mr. Smith is necessarily taller than Mrs. Smith. Both 
the migratory and the sedentary elements of the population will of 
course consist of dolichocephalic, brachycephalic, and intermediate 
individuals; but there will be a slight preponderance of dolicho- 
cephaly in the migratory group. This is all the fixity of association 
that could be expected, especially where the population is so thoroughly 
mixed as in central Europe, and this is all that has been held by the 
anthropologists to exist. In fact, it is probable that the rule will be 


The assumption as thus expressed and 


found subject to exceptions even where considerable groups are taken 
in each category; and it is possible even that in certain populations 
the association between a restless temperament and dolichocephaly 
may be found to have wholly disappeared as a consequence of long and 


complete interbreeding. 
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This by the way, explains in part why the variation in index 
between the different sociological groups is often so slight as it is actu- 
ally found to be. What may be called the normal association between 
index and temperament holds apparently among a majority of the sub- 
jects in each category, but the absence of association among others 
partly neutralizes the effect of the normal cases. Hence the objection 
sometimes urged that the difference in average index between the 
sociological categories is usually slight loses its force. Nothing but a 
slight variation could be expected. 

Evidently there is no convincing @ priori reason why, in the 
admittedly complex composition of the populations of Europe, correla- 
tions between cephalic index and psychic traits should have persisted 
even in this general sense. If the correlation were asserted simply on 
theoretical grounds, there would indeed be the probability in its favor 
that the distinctive mental traits of the Nordic race might be expected 
to appear more often than otherwise among those of the present popu- 
lation who most nearly reproduce the physical traits and especially the 
characteristic head form of that race. But the assertion does not rest 
upon this theoretic probability but upon empirical data gathered with- 
out a suspicion that they would yield such a result. When Ammon in 
making a purely geographical study of the population of Baden, dis- 
covered that the urban residents and migrants were more dolichoce- 
phalic than the peasantry, no other explanation could be found than that 
of some correlation between dolichocephaly and the restless spirit that 
seeks the opportunities of city life. It may be added that no other 
adequate explanation has yet been offered. Thus the theory grew 
necessarily from the empirical data, and in fact the so-called laws of 
anthropo-sociology are only summary statements of the results of such 
statistics as have been gathered regarding the correlation between psy- 
chological and physical characteristics. ‘That there is such a correla- 
tion appears to be the only reasonable conclusion from the wide range 
of anthropological data which have become available, unless indeed 
the anthropologists have concocted or doctored their statistics, or unless 
they have been the victims of a most extraordinary series of coincidences 
all pointing in one direction. Yet Mr. Cummings adopts no one of 
these alternative explanations, nor does he suggest any of his own. 
He simply igrores the data and dismisses the whole matter with the 


opinion that there are “no very good grounds” for accepting “ the 


cephalic index as an index of character” (p. 197-198), and with the 
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assertion that “the physical earmarks of race have gone one way while 
the mental attributes of race have gone another” (p. 211). What 
weight have such expressions of @ priori opinion against the results of 
empirical data ? 

Our critic apparently reaches his conclusion that mental and phys- 
ical traits have wholly parted company, as in indirect result of the 
admitted complexity and irregularity of the association in individuals 
of the physical traits themselves. But in the one case as in the other 
the question whether there are regular tendencies toward association is 
one winich must be decided from actual data. Even if there were no 
tendency for association say between tall stature and dolichocephaly, 
it would not follow that there would be none between dolichocephaly 
and an active temperament. The available data go to show that this 
latter tendency toward association exists at least in the various groups 


of population studied in France and Germany.* Mr. Cummings might 
legitimately argue that the data are insufficient to prove the proposition ; 
but they certainly create a strong presumption in its favor which can 


only be neutralized by actual evidence on the other side. Mr. Cum- 
mings apparently has no such evidence to offer. 

This brings us indirectly to the question of the racial composition 
of the population of Europe. The passage in which our author attacks 
the conception of race and the analysis of European populations into 
three or four principal or primary races (pp. 185-194) is apparently the 
most effective portion of his whole criticism. Its apparent effective- 
ness comes mainly from two misconceptions. The first is an exagger- 
ated idea of the extent to which the different race types have become 
lost by interbreeding. The complexity in which the different traits are 
combined in the existing population is undoubtedly great, but it is not 
so absolute as Mr. Cummings supposes. The second misapprehension 
is the assumption that the theory of anthropo-sociology is inconsistent 
with the complexity of combination that actually exists, that in other 


‘Since the above was in type an important confirmation of the generality of the 
law has come to hand in the researches of Dr. Andreas M. Hansen in Scandinavia: 
lis \orsk Folkepsykologt med politisk Kart over Skandinavien (Kristiania, 1889), 
shows that the dolichocephalic population groups are distinctly more advanced eco- 

omically, more progressive politically, and in general more active than the more 
rachycephalic groups. His conclusions are summarized by Ammon in the Centra/- 
t fir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, Heft 3, 1900. Some evidence 
» exists with reference to Switzerland, North Italy, Austria, Russia, and lastly with 


reference to emigrants from Europe to America. 
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words the anthropo-sociologists presuppose that the principal races enter 
without much fusion or confusion, each in relatively pure form, into 
the existing populations, and that the distinctive race traits appear in 
uniform combinations. 

Both these misapprehensions may be met by a summary restatement 
of the actual teaching of the anthropo-sociologists. In the first place it 
should be pointed out that the use of the word race and the corres- 
ponding conception is not essential to their theory. If the reader so 


prefers, he may follow Ammon’ in the use of the more non-committal 


word type rather than Lapouge in the use of the term race. No race 
can, of course, be regarded as pure,’ but certain ones may be regarded 
as relatively, or in a sense as practically pure. A race may be distin- 
guished by a combination of characteristics of general prevalence 
among its members and capable of being transmitted to the great 
majority of their descendants.’ 

The population of Europe as a whole is extremely mixed, the 
various physical traits combining in the different population groups in 
various seemingly irregular ways. The apparent confusion has led 
some anthropologists to abandon altogether the attempt at racial anal- 
ysis of that population, and has even brought some of them to regard 
race as a purely ideal conception. The difficulty can be met by dis- 
tinguishing between the tolerably pure representatives of the principal 
races and the great mass of intermediate types who represent no pure 
race but only a confused mixture.‘ 

The determination of the three or four principal primary races of 
Europe is reached partly by the study of the present population, and 
partly by the records of the past, literary descriptions, and crania. 
The principal evidence, briefly stated, is as follows: 

The north of Europe is characterized today by the prevalence of 
blondness, tall stature and dolichocephaly. The data tend to show, 
further, that these traits are in that region more commonly than other- 
wise associated in the same individuals, that is, for example, that tall 
persons are more generally dolichocephalic and of lighter pigmentation 


*“ Die Frage, ob die verschiedenen Gruppen von Menschen wirklich gesonderte 
Rassen sind, kénnen wir auf sich beruhen lassen ; Typen sind sie jedenfals.” Anthro 
pologie der Badener, p. 106. 

?AMMON, Natirliche Auslese beim Menschen, p. 1. 

LapouGE, Les sélections soctales, p. 3. 


3 Les sélections sociales, p. 7 4 Jbid. 
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than short persons. The evidence of the skeletons is that the 
ancient inhabitants of this region were dolichocephalic and relatively 
‘all; the evidence of all literary records is that they were tall and of 
light pigmentation. Lastly, there is the consideration that the climatic 
conditions of the region in question have been such as would produce 
a blond, lymphatic race by the process of climatic selection. We 
have, then, the evidence of the existence in the north of a tall, blond- 
ish, dolichocephalic type. If one grants that individuals of this 
type are by intermarriage with similar individuals capable of transmit- 
ting their distinctive traits to the great majority of their descendants 
—with more or less allowance, of course, for individual variation, for 
atavism, etc.— one is justified in regarding them asa race. This race, 
or type, is variously designated by the terms “ Nordic,” 
Homo Europaeus. 
By similar reasoning another great race may be distinguished, also 
dolichocephalic, but prevailing dark and short, centered mainly in 
Spain and southern Italy, and designated usually as the Mediterranean 


“ Aryan,” 


type. 

The population of central Europe tends in varying degrees toward 
brachycephaly. ‘This phenomenon is ordinarily attributed to the pres- 
ence and intermixture in varying proportion of one or more races of 
brachycephalics, intermediate in pigmentation and stature between the 
Nordic and the Mediterranean races, and designated as the Alpine 
type, Homo Alpinus. According to one view this race has come from 
the great center of brachycephaly in Asia.* According to another it 
has developed on the ground by a process of natural or social selec- 
tion.’ 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the anthropologists do not 
by any means consider European populations as composed exclusively 
of the above three races, nor do they imagine that a very large propor- 
tion of the population, especially in the central region, represents any 
one of the types in its pure form. Lapouge estimates roughly, as fol- 
lows, the number of individuals of the race Homo Europaeus, that is to 
say, those combining relative dolichocephaly, tall stature and light 


pigmentation, and capable, probably, of transmitting such traits to 


most of their children: In the United States, 15 millions; in the British 
Isles, ro millions; in Russia, 9 millions; in Germany, 6 millions; in 
*RIPLEY, Races of Europe, p. 473; AMMON, Anthropologie der Badener, }. 105. 


* LAPOUGE, /’Aryen, pp. 227-235. 
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Scandinavia, 2.3 millions; in Austria, 1.8 millions; in France, 1.6 
millions; in Spanish America, 1.5 millions; in the British colonies, one 
million; in Holland, 600,000; in Italy, 500,000; in Switzerland, 
100,000; in Spain, 100,000; in the rest of the world, 100,0c0.' 
The number of brachycephalics of relatively pure race in Europe may 
be put, possibly, at 50 million.? “The great majority then of the 


’ 


populations of central Europe are composed of crosses of all degrees’ 


between Homo Europaeus and the brachycephaiics.’ The irregular 
combinations of physical traits are admittedly often as numerous as, 
sometimes more numerous than, the regular combinations. This 
is partly because the tendency toward the normal combinations is 
weakened where the intermixture of races has been of early and gen- 
eral occurrence. Another explanation, brought out especially in Pro- 
fessor Ripley’s recent work, is that differences in environment and 
nutrition have so modified stature and perhaps also pigmentation as to 
overbalance in certain regions the tendency toward the normal com- 
binations. Again, it is possible that the data as to the distribution 
and association of the different traits may be found to accord better 
with the hypothesis of four or more races or types instead of three. 
If, with Deniker and Lapouge, we adopt the recent distinction between 
two brachycephalic types, one dark and short, constituting the princi- 
pal element in France, the other relatively tall and (in some combina- 
tions) blond, entering largely into the population of Austria, northern 


‘we may find a solution of many of the 


Italy, south and east Germany, 
apparent inconsistencies in the data for central Europe. 

The above is an exposition of the present status of the theory of 
the ethnic composition of the population of Europe as provisionally 
held by the anthropo-sciologists, with some merging or compromising 
of individual differences. 1 have devoted so much space to the matter 
rather to correct misapprehensions that may have arisen from previous 
briefer statements of the theory, than because of its intrinsic impor- 
tance for anthropo-sociology. It is in fact rather the concern of 
descriptive anthropology than of the sociological branch of the science. 
Granted the existence of the Nordic race type, and the theory of 
anthropo-sociology remains practically undisturbed, whatever changes 
and refinements may be necessitated in the determination of the 
brachycephalic and Mediterranean types, and so in the analysis of the 

' [’Aryen, pp. 345-346. ? LAPOUGE, /es sélections sociales, p. 20. 3 Jord. 


4 Cf. JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy, December 1899, pp. 68, 69. 
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actual population. In fact it is not necessary to grant even that pre- 
mise, for so long as the accumulating data continue to show a correla- 
tion between head-form and mental tendency, we have, independently 
of any racial interpretation whatever, the basis for the study of the 
working of social selection as between the dolichocephalic and brachy- 
cephalic elements in the population. 

It will have been noticed that in the foregoing discussion the cephalic 
index has been assumed to be both the best single test of race and an 
indication of psychological tendency. According to Mr. Cummings 
this double use of the index is wholly unjustifiable and self-destructive. 
“The cephalic index,” he tells us, “may be an index either of ethnic 
generation or of social selection. It cannot be both. If it is an index 
of individual capacity and fitness to survive, it cannot be accepted as 
an index of ethnic generation; and if it is accepted as an index of 
ethnic generation, it cannot be accepted as an index of individual 
fitness to survive’ (p. 197). This argument is, I think, based on a 
misleading use of formal logic. If, as tacitly assumed, race and 
capacity were wholly independent, the cephalic index could not be 
used as an index of both. But, as the two run parallel, what is an 
index of one is also an index of the other. The fallacy of Mr. Cum- 
ming’s argument may best be shown by an illustration. If speaking 
of the negro as contrasted with the white, he were to affirm: ‘The 
color of the skin may be either an indication of race or an indication 
” we should at once see the futility of 
the reasoning. Granted that the negro is, as a race, or if you please, 
on the average, less capable than the white, the color of his skin, just 
because it is an indication of his race, is for that very reason an indi- 


of ability; it cannot be both, 


cation of his inferiority. In a similar sense a low cephalic index in 
western Central Europe is an indication of race, or at least of racial 
affinity, and for that very reason it is an indication of psychological 
tendency, and so indirectly of relative fitness to survive. 

There is, therefore, no inconsistency in Lapouge’s use of the 
cephalic index at once as a basis for distinguishing between the different 
racial elements and as an indication of temperament, since the tem- 
perament being an internal and the index an external manifestation of 
race, they will tend to appear in a constant relation. It is true that 
the proportion of dolichocephalic and of brachycephalic elements is 
regarded as changing through a process of natural or social selection. 
Thus the anthropo-sociologists have explained the increase of the 
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brachycephalic type in Europe, on the theory that the dolichocephalics 
wear themselves out in warfare,‘ in the stress of urban life, and in all 
kinds of ambitious undertakings, leaving the brachycephalics to multi- 
ply under the more normal conditions of rural life. As already noted 


in another connection, Lapouge is even inclined to trace the origin and 
spread of the brachycephalics in Europe to a similar selective process. 
But here again the index may consistently be used both as an index of 
race and as an index of survival, just because the survival in question 
is a racial survival, that is, because the selection works along racial 
lines. In a word, the brachycephalics multiply more freely, not 
because of their brachycephaly, but because of their greater fitness to 
survive. ‘This fitness to survive depends on psychological traits which 
are associated with their race, it depends therefore, so to speak, upon 
their racial make. Brachycephaly is merely the trade-mark of that 
racial make by which it may be most clearly recognized. 

If the criticism just considered rests upon a misleading use of 
logic, the next objection advanced by our author seems to be due to 
an oversight of one large side of anthropological doctrine. ‘“Anthro- 
pology tries,” we are told (pp. 199, 201), ‘to eliminate all environ- 
mental influences which may have modified the physical types of 
population.”” As far as I can judge from the context, this rather sur- 
prising statement should read somewhat as follows: ‘ Professor Ripley 
(in attempting to interpret the complex actual combination of traits in 
conformity with his theory of three principal races) tries to eliminate 
Jor the moment all environmental influences which may have modified 
stature or pigmentation in such a way as to overbalance or obscure the 
hereditary or racial tendencies that would otherwise be apparent.” If 
the sentence and the accompanying argument is to be thus interpreted, 
I need not discuss it here. But as the objection at least appears, as it 
stands, to be urged against “the philosophy of modern anthropology ” 
in general, | must point out that anthropology, so far from attempting 
to eliminate environmental influences, attributes all human differences 
ultimately to such influences working either directly upon the present 
generation or through a selective process. Racial differences are con- 
ceived as the result of selection under different environments, and I 
know of no such elaborate study of the effects of environment on man 


‘As the most recent bit of evidence of the penchant of this race for military 
activity may be cited from A. M. Hansen’s Norsk Folkepsykologi the fact that in Nor- 
way the membership of the voluntary clubs for practice in marksmanship is three times 


as numerous in the dolichocephalic as in the more brachycephalic population groups. 
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as that of Lapouge in connection with the origin and development of 
the race Europacus' But the racial character once acquired has a 
certain tendency to persist and assert itself under changed conditions. 
Race becomes, so to speak, a reservoir of the past effects of environ- 
ment. The question between race and environment is mainly a ques- 
tion of time. 

It is a pleasure to be able to find much with which to agree in the 
sketch that Mr. Cummings gives of the theoretical origin of ethnic 
character, through selection and socialization under conditions of 
more or less isolation (pp. 202-206). But I cannot agree that “the 
real process of ethnic generation,” as he describes it, ‘‘ bears no resem- 
blance to the process elaborated in modern anthropology” (p. 207). 
It appears to me rather that Lapouge’s theory of the origin of the 
race Huropaeus through natural and especially climatic selection, and 
in comparative isolation, may be regarded as an elaboration of Mr. 
Cummings’ more general theory. The principal ground of disagree- 
ment is that whereas Lapouge regards the distinctive mental qualities 
of the race as still associated in some degree with its distinctive physical 
traits, Mr. Cummings insists that no such correlation can have survived 
the complex interbreeding that has gone on (p. 207). We are thus 
brought back to the point from which we started, and again our answer 
must be that the tendency toward such association of traits is asserted 
only as the necessary result of empirical data. Mr. Cummings again 
in this connection shows a disposition to meet such evidence by mere 
assertion. ‘‘The economic standard of worth,” which is becoming 
more and more the standard that counts, “does not,” he tells us, 
“recognize the ethnic factor” (p. 210); and again, “a glance at the 


composition of any of our social groups, from the urban slum popula- 
tion upwards, shows that the ethnical cleavage runs vertically through 
them all, and demonstrates the deceptive character of any idea such as 
that implied in the term ‘ ethnic stratification’ or horizontal cleavage ” 
(p. 210). Surely the anthropologists have never meant to imply that 


the ethnic composition of population is precisely parallel with its social 
composition. The ethnical cleavage is not pretended to be horizontal 
or exactly coincident with the social cleavage, but the data go to show 
that neither is it, as Mr. Cummings holds, merely vertical. It is rather 
oblique, with a tendency toward parallelism with the lines of social and 
also of economic demarcation. No one of these cleavages, social, 


* L’Aryen, pp. 47-186, 350-365. 
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economic, or ethnical, is precisely parallel with the others; the racial 
line is related to either of the others somewhat as they are related 
between themselves. The upper social and economic categories; the 
urban residents, as contrasted with the peasants ; the skilled laborers, 
the business and professional classes, as contrasted with the masses, 
contain a larger and larger proportion of dolichocephalic elements. 
Wealth is most abundant, industry, commerce, and discovery are most 
active in the dolichocephalic portions of Europe, and the leading 
nations in the conduct of the world’s affairs are today the nations into 
the composition of which the Nordic race has entered most freely. 
Thus the data go to show that the economic standard of worth is not 


indifferent to the ethnic factor. 
CaRLos C, CLOsson. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 


The Distribution of Wealth: A Theory of Wages, Interest and Pro- 
fits, by Professor J. B. Clark, lately published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, has long been looked for with lively anticipation by students of 
economic theory. Earlier partial statements of Professor Clark’s theo- 
retical views, contained in monographs and in a great number of articles 
published in various periodicals, are here “ brought into an orderly 
arrangement and extensively supplemented.” ‘The volume presents in 
a definitive form the results of Professor Clark’s studies in the theory of 
distribution extending over the past twenty years. As the outcome of 
these studies, the preface states that “It is the purpose of this work to 
show that the distribution of the income of society is controlled by a 
natural law, and that this law, if it worked without friction, would give 
to every agent of production the amount of wealth which that agent 


’ 


creates.’ 


THE specimen number of Zhe Russian Journal of Financial Statistics, 
edited by Charles Goodlet, and published by G. Barbet de Vaux, 
appears in English from the St. Peterburg press of W. Kirshbaum. 
This announces that the second number will be issued about May 1, 
1900, and that the regular quarterly numbers will begin in September. 
The new journal gives similar information to that contained in the 
French Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée, but limited 
entirely to Russia. There is, however, an evident aim in the articles 
to correct what to the editor seems extreme ignorance of Russian 
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statistical and financial material shown by Anglo-Saxons. The incon- 
sistencies of our American Mint Bureau in the figures of Russian gold 
production come in for severe criticism, with the most caustic handling 
of the London Zconomist for charging the Russian Bureau of Finance 
with putting out false figures of balances. This last leads to explana- 
tions of terms used in the Russian accounts, and is followed by most 
exact and detailed statements of the Russian national debt, the interest 
account, and the budget of income and outgo. The monetary law of 
June 7, 1899, is given in English, as well as exact equivalents of Russian 
and English weights and measures, the reports of the Bank of Russia, 
the quotations on the St. Petersburg bourse, and similar material. 


The typography and make-up are unexceptionable. 


THE expiration of the charters of the Canadian banks in 1go1 has 
brought forth a bill in the House of Commons for some changes in 
the system incidental to the expected extension of the charters for 
another ten years. The important changes proposed have to do with 
freer access to information on the condition of a bank by shareholders, 
and to the means of preventing the issue of notes by a bank after 
suspension. 
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Discussions in Economics and Statistics. By Francis A. WALKER, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Edited by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1899. 8vo, 2 volumes, pp. iv+ 
454 and 481. 

THE papers collected under the title of Discussions in Economics and 


Statistics are from the pen of a man so well known to the economists of 
this country that casual comment seems almost superfluous. President 
Walker was a clear writer and a masterly thinker. One is never at a 
loss to know what he means, nor can one read what he has written 
without feeling that either approval or disapproval demands the best 
of intellectual effort. His view of the nature of economic science may 
be regarded by some as unduly broad, by others as unduly narrow, his 
conclusions upon practical questions of economic legislation may be 
disapproved, one may even go so far as to express the opinion that the 
treatise upon political economy left by President Walker fails in that 
completeness and symmetry which characterized the system of Mill 
which he so successfully criticised ; but all economists will acknowledge 
him to have been the most stimulating American writer that has 
addressed himself to industrial topics during the past thirty years. 
Such at least is my personal estimate of President Walker and [ cannot 
think that the feeling of a pupil for his instructor has warped my judg- 
ment. 

The editor of this collection of discussions, papers, and unpublished 
addresses, has done his work in an admirable manner. The volumes 
might have been made much larger, but Dr. Dewey has preferred to 
select those papers only which possess a distinctive value because supple- 
mental to President Walker’s published volumes. The article inserted 
under the title “The Literary History of the Wage Fund Theory,” for 
example, represents only the last half of the original article, because 
the first half appears in a modified form in the author’s treatise upon 
wages. ‘The papers presented are classified under the heads of Statis- 
tics, National Growth, Social Economics, Finance and Taxation, Money 
and Bimetallism,and Economic Theory. The larger part of the papers 
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gathered under the above general titles have been previously published, 
but a few of them appear here for the first time. Of this class the 
editor calls especial attention to a lecture on “ Private Property,” a 
brief article entitled “Is Socialism Dangerous” and a longer paper on 
“ Saving Banks.” 

As an economist, President Walker stands for three ideas. He wasa 


conservative and consistent advocate of international bimetallism ; he 
was a successful critic of the wage fund doctrine; and, while contem- 
plating with equanimity any reorganization of industrial relations that 


might take place under the form of agreement or contract, he was a 
strong opponent, both as a moralist and as a scientist, of any measure 
that looked like confiscation of property or forcible change. 

With regard to bimetallisrm nothing need be said. The eight articles 
which appear under this heading have been judiciously selected, and it 
is a great satisfaction, especially to one who sympathizes with the views 
of President Walker, and who believes the country to have brought 
upon itself much unnecessary embarrassment by its mistaken policy 
upon the currency question, that there is collected in these volumes a 
fairly complete statement of the opinions of perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished American advocate of the joint use of silver and gold. 

It is also pleasing to one who is somewhat jealous for President 
Walker’s reputation, that there is here included, under the heading of 
“Economic Theory” the paper upon “The Literary History of the 
Wage Fund Theory.” This is a part of an article published in the 
North American Review in 1875. We shall probably never know the 
truth respecting the motives that led John Stuart Mill to modify his 
views upon the law governing wages expressed in his “ Principles of 
Political Economy.” It is certainly true, as implied in this article, that 
Mr. Thornton ought not to be granted the credit of having changed 
Mill’s opinion upon this subject. His treatise ““On Labour” (the 
editor has reversed the courtesy of our English cousins and inserted in 
his text the American spelling) is certainly too weak a cause to have 
writes President 


” 


produced so tremendous a result. “No sportsman 
Walker, “who had fired at a squirrel, to hear a minute after, the crash- 
ing of boughs above him, and to see a bear come tumbling out of the 
tree, could be more astonished than Mr. Thornton must have been when, 
promptly on the publication of his work, John Stuart Mill, without a 
reservation and even without a parlev, surrendered, through an article 
in the Fortnightly Review, the whole territory covered by the wage fund 
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flag, with all the ma¢erie/ and properties complete, and marched out 
straightway without even the honors of war.”’ In this article acknowl- 
edgment is made of Mr. Francis D. Longe’s paper entitled “‘ A Refuta- 
tion of the Wage Fund Theory of Modern Political Economy” which 
appeared in 1866. But Mr. Walker does not state, nor even imply, 
that his own criticisms upon the wage fund doctrine were entirely inde- 
pendent of the article published by Mr. Longe, a fact well known to 
all his friends in this country. It seems proper, especially as his 
criticism is commonly referred to as the one which caused the old 
form of the wage fund doctrine to retire from the field of economic 
discussion, that the independence of his analysis from Mr. Longe’s 
discussion should be recognized. 

The most interesting, though possibly not the most instructive set 
of papers in this treatise, is the one collected under the heading “ Social 
Economics,” for here we find general comments upon what, for want 
of a better phrase, may be termed the “ movement of the masses,” joined 
to scientific criticism of the plans by which they seek to attain their 
ends. Here we find articles like the following: Socialism; The 
Socialist; Is Socialism Dangerous? What shall we tell the Working 
Classes ? The Knights of Labor; The Duties of Capital; Mr. Bellamy 
and the New Nationalist Party; The Eight-Hour Agitation, etc. The 
article upon Mr. Bellamy is piquant reading from beginning to end, 
but its meaning is serious and its criticism sound. It shows that the 
great merit of Mr. Bellamy’s book Looking Backward, which for a year 
was widely read, lay in the fact that he was a sufficient master of literary 


style to pass glibly over every difficult point of economics or social 


organization, without exciting the suspicion of his readers. Were things 
as easy as Mr. Bellamy portrays, one is inclined to sympathize with Presi- 
dent Walker’s exclamation: “Confound that Bellamy! .... Why 
couldn’t he get himself born under the Pharaohs? Then all this pain 
would have been saved; those partings need not have taken place ; 
Christ need not have died.” In this series of articles also, as well as 
in the articles which appear under the head of “‘ Economic Theory,” 
one finds many expressions of confidence in healthy independence, 
and, while reading them, one is forced to regret that, by President 
Walker’s untimely death, the country is deprived of his counsel and 
criticism in view of the most recent trend in industrial organization. 
One would like to have the author who wrote the article ‘‘ What shall 
we tell the Working Classes ?” write another upon the topic, “ What 
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shall we tell the Trust Promoters?” and to include. in this latter the 
following sentences quoted from the former, ‘“ Just so far as competition 
fails, there will result waste of materials, dissipation of energy, mis- 
direction of effort, ending in a lower and still lower satisfaction of 
human wants. The socialistic talk of the day, in disparagement of 
competition, is either mere miserable cant, or else, if sincere, it is the 
expression of profound ignorance of the conditions which attend 
man’s subjection of nature to his needs.” 

This review might be indefinitely extended, but sufficient has been 
said to convey the impression that a distinct service has been rendered 
the science of political economy by this collection of essays. The 
views which they contain are doubtless expressed in the books and 
administrative activities of their author, but there is something more 
personal in an article than in a volume, and it is not infrequently the 
case that the first unguarded expression of an idea is its strongest and 
truest expression. 

We perhaps have no right to expect a better engraving than the 
one which appears in these volumes, but all friends of President 
Walker, who have ever seen him at work, must regret that the marks 
of power have been smoothed away from the forehead. 

Henry C. ADAMS. 


Die Pflicht im Wirtschaftsleben. By GrorG von Mayr. Tiibingen, 
1900. 8vo, pp. 66. 


AN address delivered before the Munich Society, “Aula,” last 
October, has been expanded into a pamphlet of 66 pages. It is of 
great interest, because it expresses the opinions of an experienced student 
upon fundamental questions of the day, and because further, it reminds 
us of the similarity of the problems pressing forward for solution, at 
the same time, in far separated quarters of those portions of the earth 
where alone advanced problems of a social nature are possible. 

It is Professor von Mayr’s conception of the relation of morals to 
economics, and his application of that conception to the fields of 
trusts and labor unions, that must chiefly interest us. His paper is, 
undoubtedly, a good antidote for the prepossession of the young 
economist that the moral field is subordinated to the economic. We 
have here, indeed, a reaction from this prepossession, which seems 
almost excessive. We are told that “all fundamental principles of 
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economic life are grounded in the law; they are the chief repressors 
of absolutist and violent egoism, from the establishment of the legal 
institutions of freedom, property, and inheritance up to the recent 
legal formulation of protection to labor and labor insurance. There 
can be no question that in economic life, law is decisive.” On many 
of these points, it could be contended that economic conditions had 
been decisive in forming, and are decisive in sustaining, the existing 
laws. 

The interesting point of all this is that while Dr. von Mayr raises 
points with which a colleague may find matter for controversy, he 
exhibits that wholesome breadth of view, that honest acceptance of 
the actual, and that freedom from the popular impulses and “isms” of 
the hour, which mark the ripe student of society. With him, duty, 
morality, is a separate, independent category. It is no popular con- 
ception, the resultant of a mass of influences too great for popular 
analysis, no secondary idea, not a sort of a handy x which stand for a 
complicated series of mechanical utilities, but a simple, fundamental, 
social impulse. Instead of looking on economy as the medium 
through which the environment causes a more or less fixed adapta- 
tion of human nature in the form of duty, and upon law as the 
crystallization of this process, he places economy last. Instead of the 
order: (1) economy, (2) morality, (3) law, his order is: (1) morality, 
(2) law, (3) economy. At times, the second member is left out: in a 
vast mass of individual actions, law does not intervene at all, but duty 
in the form of custom (peculiar to the field in question, whether large 
or small) is decisive upon the actions of man in his economic capacity. 
It will be noticed how neatly Dr. von Mayr disappoints us. We might 
expect rank socialism from the man that stoutly denies the over- 
shadowing influence of economic evolution. Instead of that, we find 
a stronger individualism founded upon the ground of the evolu- 
tion of morality within the individual! Nor is the apparently 
lower sphere assigned to economy a matter of prejudice. Such prej- 
udice would be incomprehensible in a life-long economist, although 


perhaps not entirely unnatural in the author of Die Gesetsmdssighett im 


Gesellschaftsleben. The whole impression, however, is that of the man 
who is master of his studies and not mastered by them. With sim- 
plicity similar to the treatment of duty, the state is given an objective 
existence which must needs struggle for survival against the baneful 


influences of socialism. 
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The different economic categories are passed in review, in order to 
discover their relation with the moral and legal worlds. With con- 
sumption, legal regulation has little influence. The duty of the 
individual, however, is set by moral norms which are not to be mis- 
taken. While, of course, the duty of saving must not be neglected, 
the duty of spending is imperative. The great law is laid down that 
with advancing culture our tastes must become more refined, and our 
production less materialistic; one could wish this topic had been 
handled at length. The argument, however, is not that of the socialists, 
that too much capitalization reduces wages: it is rather that of the 
moralist, that an end to grosser satisfactions cannot be too early. 
Again, production is in large part properly under individual care, and 
also chiefly confided to the direct influence upon individuals of normal 
morality. The state is, indeed, a producer of many useful things, such 
as the army and navy, and it sanctions the historical development of 
different classes of producers ; but the necessity of inequality and the 
utility of the opportunity of rising are inherent in human nature, and 
exert a direct moral effect in establishing the relations of economic 
persons. But individualistic production is open to grave abuses: 
wealthy land-owners withdraw their land from cultivation and turn 
it into parks, and manufacturers alternately force their plant into 
feverish activity and then bring it to a standstill, with a view to gain- 
ing profit from the inconvenience of others. It is a duty that the soil 
be kept in cultivation. We are reminded of Adam Miiller’s peasant’s 
love of the soil as such. Moreover, it is a duty not to abandon the soil 
of the fatherland or at least that of its colonies. The protective tariff 
system should make it possible for cultivators to remain at home. In 
fact, the institutions of private property in land and private property 
in capital are only possible as the persons who have those social 
instruments under their private control conform to the conditions of 
regard for public welfare upon which they received it. Thus in gen- 
eral it is true that the capitalist does further public interests in the 
increase which he brings about in general wealth, but it is perfectly 
possible that capitalism may rage like a catastrophe of nature in a 
peaceful group of producers who have been following the beaten path. 
In such cases, the state does and should step in to regulate the aberra- 
tion. 

The laborer is bound, equally with the capitalist, to labor in the 
interest of the common weal. He may be a mechanic, but he is not a 
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mechanism. Labor is no ware to be bought and sold regardless of 
moral consequences. The laborer is first of all a man, with a man’s 
duties and rights. Freedom of labor is necessarily coupled with duty 
to labor, 7. ¢., a social obligation to remain continuously at work. 
From this simple proposition is derived a plain argument as to the 
relation between law and labor. ‘The tendency of labor to abuse its 
freedom may threaten the very existence of the state (which here 
seems to be taken synonymously with society) and it is the duty of the 
state to take proper measures for its preservation. What these measures 
are is indicated quite clearly. At the present stage of the game there 
is no possibility or utility in the forcible repression of trades unions. 
On the other hand, those persons commit a grave error who think that 
by encouraging the organization of trades unions to the highest point, 
the labor problem is to reach a final and peaceful solution. No such 
solution is to be found from the side of the initiative of the laborers. 
The state must, on the one hand, recognize the right of laborers to 
combine, and on the other hand must limit that right in such a way 
that combinations shall not be made for the purpose of stopping 
industry. ‘The evil manifests itself at present chiefly in the sympa- 
thetic strike. Laborers stop work who are very remotely interested in 
in the dispute in question ; but what is worse, one company of laborers 
takes advantage of another. The sympathetic strike is oftenest a 
result of intimidation. If the socialistic organization of labor is 
carried too far, the state will be compelled to do more than simply 
attempt to keep the peace—it will have to intervene actively in 
education and with a system of official reconciliation and arbitra- 
tion. 

“The economic common duty of all who take part in the process 
of production, is the making possible of the largest production, and 
of one that shall be uninterrupted and that shall be kept free from 
all disturbances through the unsocial will of a single factor. 

“From this point of view, every forcible interruption of the normal 
course of production by a decision ev masse not to labor, or by a 
decision of undertakers not to allow labor, is an insurrection against 
the economico-moral common duty. 

“If the state stands on the principle: right for laborers to com- 
bine, but no compulsion to combine —and it must stand on this 
principle if it is not going to give up entirely—then there can be no 
doubt about the necessity of liberal protection, not only for those 
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outside of a combination (scaés) but also, where the case arises, in favor 
of those combined in one society, against the more powerful members 
of another. It is important to notice that the question is one not 
only of the protection of individuals, but also of those who are in 
combination.” 

The increase of labor agitation has been accompanied by an 
increase of crime, especially among youth. Education is necessary to 
maintain the normal moral status. 

It is in distribution that the intervention of the state is chiefly 
indicated. ‘This portion of the essay might almost have been written 
by a socialist, it gives so liberal a play to the state. But no! Our 
author distinctly recognizes that charity is a moral duty active within 
the individua/, and that, in actual exercise, it is chiefly individualistic. 
Nevertheless, the state may here, and properly does, take most active 
part. It may inculcate the duty of saving, and it must set up a sys- 
tem of protective duties in order to further the sense of common 
fatherland and national ideals. ‘A proper national policy of protec- 
tive tariffs will grant a favorable distribution of air and sun for the 
totality of national production, against unfavorable tendencies of the 
economy of the whole world; it is not to be justified upon oppor- 
tunist grounds, but it has also a significant, moral background. To 
hand over an important branch of national production to the tender 
mercy of free trade, were an offense against the common moral duty 
of the nation.” 

Notice that protectionism is here placed on the only basis upon 
which it and other positive legislation must stand, namely, that of 
charity. 

But Dr. von Mayr goes still further, he not only champions state 
insurance of laborers against sickness, accident, and old age, but he 
believes in progressive taxation, in taxation of vested property, and in 
repression of excessive speculation, with a view to level out the differ- 
ences in fortune between different members of society. 


At the end, we feel that the ripe student may travel safely very far 
the road of state interference, which would lead the novice quickly to 
the brink of chaos. Dr. von Mayr’s most telling sentence is, ‘ The 


man and the money-maker must be reconciled.” 


W. G. LANGwWorTHY TayLor. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. INGLIs PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S. Vol. III, N.-Z. London: Macmillan and Company, 
1899, pp. xxii + 762. 

TuE publication of the concluding volume of Palgrave’s Dictionary 
marks the completion of a notable achievement in English economic 
scholarship. At last the English-speaking world possesses a dictionary 
of political economy altogether admirable and worthy of the careful 
and long-continued labor bestowed on it. It has been twelve years in 
the making, instead of the originally expected three, and it has grown 
in size from two, to three, closely printed, sizable volumes. But the 
outcome richly justifies the long delay and the expansion of the origi- 
nal plan. 

There are many noteworthy features about the dictionary, but two 
in particular deserve mention. One of these is the large number of 
articles treated; the other the long list of contributors, numbering 
some two hundred. In the list of articles the most frequent entries 
are from the departments of biography, theory, and the history of 
theories and systems, economic history, commercial institutions and 
practices. The individual articles have usually been treated by some 
competent specialist, are invariably well-written, solid, judicious, and of 
suitable brevity, and are always accompanied with good biblio- 
graphical notices. There is less insistence, too, on the ephemeral 
aspects of the subjects discussed than is the case with either the Ger- 
man, or the French, dictionary. It is likely to keep its freshness, 
therefore, longer than these. Finally may be noticed the cosmopolitan 
tone of the dictionary, which is largely due, no doubt, to the con- 
siderable number of foreign contributors—these with the Americans 
numbering about one fifth of the total. 

Genuine congratulations are due, therefore, to the editor and pub- 
lishers, for this substantial addition to the working outfit of English 
students and readers of economics. A. ©. BE. 


Einige strittige Fragen der Capitalstheorie. Drei Abhandlungen. By 
EuGen v. BéuM-BAWERK. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 


1900. 8vo. pp. iv+ 127. 
Tuts thin volume contains the three articles upon the theory of 
interest published by Béhm-Bawerk last year in the Zeitschrift fir 
Volkswirtschaft, Sosialpolitik und Verwaltung. It is devoted to the 
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defense of certain contested doctrines developed in the author’s 
Positive Theory of Capital. Most attention is paid to the criticisms of 
the German professors Lexis, Philippovich, and Dietzel, though occa- 
sional reference is made to other writers— notably Mr. Horace White 
and Professor J. B. Clark. 

The first essay is concerned with the “law of the greater productivity 
of more roundabout methods of production.” It will be recollected 
that this law is the major premise of Béhm-Bawerk’s explanation of 
interest, for upon it rests the doctrine of the “technical superiority of 
present goods.”’ Of the numerous objections made to the law as formu- 
lated in the Posttive Theory Lexis’s strictures are taken as typical. 
“Since the beginning of civilization,” he writes, “the increasingly suc- 


cessful tendency of technical advance has been to decrease the number of 


laborers using a given amount of capital . . . . and at the same time 
to shorten the period of production.” In support of this assertion he 
cites the saving of time affected by such technical improvements as the 
use of explosives in mining and of steam in transportation. Béhm- 
Bawerk’s rejoinder is a characteristic bit of dialectic. What does the 
decrease in the number of laborers using a given amount of capital 
mean, he asks, if not an increase in the amount of capital for every 
laborer? Then, since capital is the result of previously accomplished 
labor, Lexis’s assertion results in the statement that with technical 
progress laborers are continually using the result of more fas? labor ; 
in short, that the average period of production is continually being 
lengthened. 
Béhm-Bawerk does not content himself, however, with this shrewd 
answer, but goes on to discuss candidly the real gist of the objection 
-namely, that a newly discovered productive process is frequently 
shorter than the process it supercedes. He seems to put his case in 
the clearest light when he couples the law of the greater productivity 
of roundabout processes of production with the law of the decreasing 
productivity of land. He argues that just as the latter may seem at 
times to be set aside by improvements in agricultural practice, so the 
former sometimes seems to be contradicted by the invention of more 
expeditious methods. But in both cases the lapse of the law is only 
temporary ; its operation is concealed, not stopped. The opportunities 
created by fortunate discoveries for the investment of capital in ways 
that will yield a speedy return are not sufficient to absorb the accumu- 
lations continually coming forward. On the other hand, no nation 
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has yet even approximately exhausted all the known methods of 
increasing its productivity by using more capital. The meaning of 
the law, then, is not that the roundabout method of production is 
inherently more productive, but that in its endeavor to employ its 
growing capital society is compelled from lack of better openings to 
accept those which promise an increase of product indeed, but only at 
the price of a longer period of waiting. 

It has seemed appropriate to review the first essay at some length, 
because the thesis therein defended has been contested so frequently. 
The other essays may be more briefly dismissed. In the second, the 
writer argues, again against Lexis, that the undertaker’s ignorance of 
the actual length of the “average period of production” does not invali- 
date his explanation of the rate of interest as dependent upon “ the 
increase of product gained by the latest lengthening of the average 
period of all productive processes.”” Such knowledge is not necessary 
to the successful direction of economic activity. One may know that 
the product can be increased by lengthening the period of production, 
without having a definite idea how long that period is at present or 
how much each labor unit now produces. 

A number of criticisms relating in general to the scope of the 
theory of interest furnishes the occasion for the last essay. Against 
Philippovich the author maintains that interest upon capital is quite 
distinct from undertaker’s profits, and therefore that the theory of 
interest is not concerned with the explanation of the latter. Answering 
Dietzel, he denies that an adequate solution of the problem of interest 
can be found by combining rival theories, referring some cases to the 
productivity of capital, others to the exploitation of the non-possessing 
classes, and still others to the capitalist’s abstinence. In his most 
vivacious manner he develops the incongruities in which such an 
explanation would result. Finally, the writer returns again to Lexis 
and his preference for the view that interest rests ultimately upon the 
economic power of capital as set over against the dependent condition 
of labor. This gives him occasion to define more clearly than he has 
elsewhere done his attitude toward socialism, or rather toward the influ- 
ence of socialistic habits of thought upon contemporary economic 
theory. 

On the whole, the book adds little or nothing to Béhm-Bawerk’s 
well-known contributions to the interest problem; but it explains and 
amplifies certain points which seem to have been misinterpreted despite 
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the lucidity of the Positive Theory. Like all the writer’s work, it is 
characterized by dialectical ingenuity and felicity of illustration. One 
notices, however, more errors of the press than might have been 


expected in a reprint. 
WeEsLEY C. MITCHELL. 


La Rendita Mineraria. By Luici Etnaupi. Torino: Unione 
Tipografica, 1900. 8vo, pp. vili+ 455. 

THE rent of mines has never before, so far as the writer knows, been 
made the subject of a monograph. Aside from the brief discussions 
by Adam Smith, Ricardo, and their disciples very little attention has 
been paid to the matter by economists. Dr. Einaudi’s elaborate study 
therefore deals largely with fresh material. 

The bulk of the book, 383 pages, is devoted to an investigation of 
the manner in which mine laborers, operators, and owners have shared 
the product between them under varying conditions. Starting with 
the simple organization of the industry such as is found in the Middle 
Ages, or in a new country like California in 1849, the writer traces the 
gradual differentiation of profits from wages, and later of rent from 
profits, which has produced the highly complex system under which 
coal mining is now conducted in England. 

On the basis of the material provided by this historical study Dr. 
Einaudi builds in his last chapter a theory of rent. He approaches the 
“whole truth” by three “approximations.” First, the “ pure theory” 
is expounded. This is Ricardian in substance, with the added refine- 
ment of a distinction between the “ differential” and the “marginal ” 
elements in rent. A mine yields a “differential rent” whenever the cost 
of producing minerals from it is less than the cost at the poorest mine 
worked. But the poorest mine may itself yield a “marginal rent,” pro- 
vided that the selling price of its output is greater than the cost of pro- 
duction, but not sufficiently greater to allow of working still poorer 
mines. In this case the owners of mines of better grades receive both 
a differential and a marginal rent. 

The operation of the law of rent, however, is interfered with, to use 
the author’s language, by certain “ general modifying circumstances.” 
The investigation of these and their influence forms the ‘second 
approximation.” They are first, imperfect knowledge of the depth, 
extent, and richness of the mineral deposits which a mine will open 
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up, and second, the difficulty of estimating the future price of the 
product and future expenses of operation. 

The third and final “ approximation’ 
of the “contingent modifying circumstances.” Such, for example, are 
the peculiar risks attending mining in new countries, the enactment of 
special mining laws, etc. It is interesting to note that the writer is 


’ 


consists in taking account 


inclined to doubt the wisdom of state interference with mines, thinking 
that if allowed free scope private enterprise will work out the most 
advantageous organization of the industry. 

The theoretical chapter confessedly presents no new principle, but 
it emphasizes the importance of several elements of the problem that 
one less intimately acquainted with the subject than Dr. Einaudi might 
overlook. The manner of exposition, however, is rather pedantic in 
its formalism. More valuable is the detailed account of the develop- 
ment of mining organization. The book is very readable, but, like 


many of his countrymen, Dr. Einaudi allows a certain facility of style 


to betray him into diffuseness. 
WeEsLEY C. MITCHELL. 


Report on the Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan. By Count 
MatsuKata Masayosui, H. 1. J. M’s Minister of State for 
Finance. Tokio: Government Press, 1899. 8vo, pp. xvi+ 
389. 

THE monetary history of Japan is here given in a lucid way by the 
minister who has been most influential in bringing about the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Japan and the gold standard. A brief report 
summing up results is followed by an orderly series of chapters, giving 
the details of each step, with tables of statistics. 

The history divides itself into four periods: (1) 1868-1871, the 
beginning of the new régime; (2) 1872-1879, the new coinage, and 
depreciated inconvertible paper ; (3) 1880-1885, the convertibility of 
the paper into silver; (4) the change in the standard from silver to 
gold. 

The coinage system in operation in 1868 had lasted since 1600 
without change, but while nominally intact it had been ruined by 
debasement. Untortunately, the report gives no information in detail 
on this early period. But under the restoration, as early as 1871, it 
appears that plans had already been made looking forward to the gold 
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standard. The recent action of Japan, therefore was not due to a sud- 
den decision, but in fact harks back to the time when Germany began 
her reform. The second period has many resemblances to the years of 
our Civil War, when resort to inconvertible paper caused great depre- 
ciation and serious financial disaster. The lesson of this experiment, 
like that of Russia, is that the value of such paper is dependent on the 
arrangements, potential or effective, for redemption. For the third 
period is given over to the carrying out by Count Matsukata (who 
became minister of finance in October 1881) of measures to secure a 
specie reserve from the surplus at the same time that he was retiring 
some of the inconvertible paper. With us, as with Russia, fiscal 
and monetary concerns had been confused, and fiscal deficits had been 


met by issues of paper money. The essence of the reform consisted in 


divorcing monetary from fiscal operations (p. 41). The clearheaded- 
ness with which the essential end was seen and kept in view shows 
financial ability of the first order. And in other parts of the process 
of reform practical shrewdness is a marked characteristic of the treas- 
ury management. (For instance, the exactness with which the minis- 
ter hit upon the amount of Japanese silver which might return from 
abroad for redemption before July 31, 1898.) The steady accumula- 
tion of specie (2. ¢., silver) went on in this period, until on January 1, 
1886, resumption of specie payments was accomplished. The separa- 
tion of the fiscal from the monetary system led naturally to the estab- 
lishment of a great Central Bank (1882), through which the currency 
of the country should be regulated. The policy of Japan towards 
banks lies in giving up numerous national banks like those of the 
United States for a central institution like those of European states. 
By the act of 1888, all national bank notes, and all government paper 
money, were exchanged into convertible silver notes of the Bank of 
Japan (p. 88). The outcome (in 1898) shows convertible bank notes 
of 197,399,901 yen (with a gold reserve of 65,513,471 yen), and a prac- 
tical elimination of government paper and national bank notes, and a 
specie circulation of 146,454,978 yen (of which 83,648,654 yen was 
gold). 

Since the removal of the government paper was only a step in a 
carefully arranged series of measures, the culmination of the monetary 
policy is to be found in the fourth period (1886-1898), in which the 
transition was effected from a silver to a gold standard. The reason 
for the change was, in substance, the same as the reason for abolishing 
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the inconvertible and fluctuating paper standard. The instability of 
the silver standard showed itself so characteristically in 1893, that the 
adoption of gold was only a question of means and opportunity. The 
opportunity came with the payment of the Chinese indemnity, which 
was exacted in British money (although originally provided for in Kuping 
Taels, or silver). The change of the standard was brought about by 
Count Matsukata in the act of March 29, 1897 (see this JOURNAL, June 
1897, p. 378),in spite of considerable opposition. The problem was the 
redemption in gold of silver 1-yen pieces, of which 165,133,710 had 
been coined in all. For this purpose 74,455,735 yen of gold had been 
coined by April 1898. The time for exchange, which had been fixed 
at five vears by the act of 1897, was subsequently shortened to the 
period between October 1, 1897 and July 31, 1898. Of the silver yen, 
99,508,740 had been exported, 11,028,633 taken out during the war 
with China (1894-5) and 5,732,027 sent to Formosa. 45,588,369 yen 
of silver were exchanged for gold by July 31, 1898. Besides the silver 
coins, 29,505,453 yen of silver mint receipts given to private persons 
for deposits of silver bullion were redeemed in gold. 

The government now had on hand 75,093,822 yen of silver to be 
disposed of. No other part of the plan was better managed. 27,567,- 
o12 yen were recoined into subsidiary money by 1899 ; 6,740,148 yen 
were used in Formosa, Korea, and elsewhere ; and 40,786,662 yen 
were sold in China— all within a year and three months after promul- 
gation of the new law. The shrewdness of the management appears in 
finding that the loss on the silver sold was only 5,553,312 yen, which 
was covered by the profit on the seigniorage of subsidiary coins amount- 
ing to 5,651,961 yen. This is a highly creditable record, from which 
the United States has much to learn. 

The results of the establishment of the gold standard have been (1) 
steadiness in exchange ; (2) a great increase in exports to and imports 
from silver-using countries; (3) improved foreign credit and trade 
relations with gold-using countries; and (4) better currency condi- 
tions at home. This latier change may be seen by contrasting 1884 
with 1898. In the former year there was a specie circulation of 53.5 
millions yen (of which 11.9 millions were gold), 93.3 millions of gov- 
ernment paper, 31.0 millions of national bank notes, or a total circula- 
tion (less reserves) of 177.9 millions. In 1898 the specie circulation 
was 146.4 millions (83.6 millions being gold), the government paper 
5-4 millions, national bank notes 1.8 millions, convertible notes of 
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Bank of Japan 197.3 (having 65.5 millions in gold reserve), or a total 


circulation (less reserves) of 285.6. 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


Le Credit Commercial et la Banque Nationale de Belgique. Par 
GUILLAUME DE GREEF. Bruxelles: O. Mayolez et J. Audi- 
arte, 1899. 8vo. pp. x+469. 

THOsE who have the courage to read M. de Greef's big book, consec- 
utively and fully, will perhaps find themselves at a loss to understand 
just why it has appeared in its present form. The volume may roughly 
be divided into four parts, each apparently animated by a different 
purpose. In the first portion of his work the author seeks to give an 
account of the functions of credit ; in the second appears a general view 
of systems of banking as now carried on by the principal commercial 
nations of the world, ¢. g., England, Germany, the United States, etc. 
The third part is occupied with a historical account of the Bank of 
Belgium ; the fourth criticises the organization of the institution and 
its recharter. Little connection between the various portions of the 
the plans for work can be traced; in short, the book appears to be 
the result of a process of accretion and not a product of deliberate 
construction. 

According to the preface, the first part, dealing with the analysis of 
the processes of credit was the basis upon which the book was origi- 
nally projected. ‘Cet ouvrage,” writes the author, “est specialement 
consacré a |’étude de la structure et du functionnement de la circula- 
tion et du credit en matiére commerciale;” yet the section dealing 
with commercial credit covers but a bare seventy-one pages out of a 
total of 479. Perhaps this brevity should not be regretted, for the 
author’s discussion of credit is as weak as any portion of his work. Not 
that this discussion startles by its novelty —such is far from being the 
case. “In itssimplest form,” says M. de Greef, “ credit is a Joan of goods 
or money.” Three “functions” of credit are recognized, (1) to effect a 
transfer of the means of production, (2) “‘to create social means of pro- 
duction by augmenting those which naturally exist,’ and (3) “to 
economize the use of money.” Here appears at once the old and too 
familiar confusion between credit, credit instruments, and credit insti- 
tutions. Nor is this the worst. Speaking of the second function 
ascribed by him to credit, M. de Greef writes : 


, 
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The following example will give a striking demonstration of this new and 
important tunction: A, a large grain importer, sells on the market goods to the 
value of 100,000 francs to B, and the latter gives him a bill for this amount 
at three months. Then, under similar conditions, B sells the goods to C for 

, 105,000 francs, C to D for 110,000, D to E for 115,000, and so on, the increase 
becoming more and more marked, on the same day. A, B,C, D, etc., having 
received bills signed by their respective debtors may, on the same day, dis- 
count these notes with their bankers, and will receive, the first 100,000, the 
second 105,000, the third 110,000, the fourth 115,000 francs z# coz, in all 
430,000 francs, and that too for a single bill of goods or capital, whose greatest 
exchange value is, in this example, 115,000 francs, For three months they 
will have at their disposal a capital of about four times the value of the 
goods transferred. Consequently credit increases and, in this sense, creates 
means of production or capital. 

At this rate it is not easy to see why the commercial world should 
ever want for either coin or capital. 

The consideration of different kinds of credit instruments leads 
next to a discussion of the origin and history of the bank note. in which 
it is shown that coin is rapidly being eliminated as a medium of 
exchange, while the world’s volume of bank notes is greater than the 
stock of coin in bank vaults. On the other hand, the note is now 
being displaced by the deposit account (or, as the author puts it, the 
check). Could anyone have doubted these statements ? This discussion 
is followed by a survey of the world’s clearing-house system, from which 
M. de Greef passes to the review of current banking, with which the 
second main part of his work is taken up. 

In treating the present organization and working of the Scotch, 
American, German, and other banks little or no new material is added to 
that already easily available. ‘There is given merely the usual array of 
familiar facts and figures. Nor, having said thus much, can the candid 
critic stop. It must be admitted that in many statements M. de Greef 
is absolutely incorrect, and that in many more he expresses himself 
in so misleading a way as to give at least a strong impression of inex- 
actness. Thus in speaking (p. 120) of the national banks of the United 
States he writes: “ By way of tax each bank pays an assessment of 
one half of 1 per cent. every six months upon the average amount of 
its notes in circulation ; if this circulation be reduced to 5 per cent. of 
the capital the tax ceases to be payable. All persons or corporations 
other than national banks, and consequently all state banks, are subject 


to a tax of 10 per cent. upon notes in circulation, etc.” Again (p. 
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119): “ Besides these national banks there are also a certain number of 
state banks controlled by the special legislation of the state where they 
are established ; naturally their c¢rcu/ation and their general importance 
are much less considerable.” By the side of this singular statement 
should be placed one culled from p. 122, which refers to the state 
banks as institutions “‘ which have gevera//y given up the right to issue 
bank notes, because of the disadvantageous fiscal conditions under 
which they labor.” The character of the passages just cited is sufficient 
to indicate the nature of the criticism to which this part of M. de 
Greef’s book must be subject. Similar flaws, apparently due to inac- 
curate information, are found throughout the treatment of the English 
and continental banking systems. 

In the third and fourth of the general divisions, which treat of the 
National Bank of Belgium and its recharter, a much more considerable 
degree of familiarity with the subject is displayed. It is just in these 
portions, however, that scientific calmness is thrown to the winds and 
vituperative partisanship usurps its place. The book, in fact, degen- 
erates into a thorough jeremiad. ‘We do not in the least deceive our- 
selves regarding the fate reserved for this book by the public powers. 
Four years before the expiration of the charter granted to the so-called 
‘National’ Bank the government means to make use of the formidable 
and servile majority which it controls in our Chambers in order to 
prolong the existing régime,” remarks M. de Greef in the preface of 
his work. This political situation makes an analysis of the present 
banking system entirely timely, and the author endeavors to point out 
a number of serious defects in the bank’s mode of operation, which he 
thinks should be corrected in the proposed new charter. Most of the 
sources of the dissatisfaction which may be justly felt, according to M. 
de Greef, are found to be attributable to the institution’s conservatism. 
Thus the number of branches and banking offices has always been 
insufficient, rates of interest have been high and infiexible, the length 
and conditions of loans unsatisfactory, etc. It is sought to substantiate 
these indictments by sufficient statististics, some apparently accurate 
and well-executed diagrams, and a not always convincing line of argu- 
ment. The seat of existing difficulties M. de Greef finds in the oli- 
garchical plan upon which the Bank of Belgium is at present organized 
and which promises to be perpetuated. Under this form of organization 
the affairs of the institution are controlled by a comparatively small 
minority of the stockholders and, the bank having an almost exclusive 
monopoly, there is little possibility of progress. 
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Of the essential justice of some of M. de Greef’s antagonism to the 
methods of the Bank of Belgium there can be little doubt. Much more 
hesitation must be felt when the reader learns that a great deal of his 
hostility rests upon the broader ground of dissatisfaction with present 
methods of banking throughout the world. It is, in fact, when his theo- 
retical solution of the general banking and credit problem is broached, 
that the conservative student is likely to feel the greatest shrinking. 
This solution appears to be very similar to what is known in the United 
a system for doing away with 


’ 


States as the plan for “‘ mutual banking,’ 
the use of money and for guaranteeing the immediate availability of all 
property, which its owners desire so to use, as a medium of exchange. 


M. de Greef, in fact, sums up his notions very concisely in a single 
passage : 

The organization of the collective force, credit-currency, socialization 
of capital, in other words the emancipation of labor, disuse of coin, collective 
credit, such is the conclusion of this work; this conclusion itself is but the 
weak and imperfect echo of the fearful clamor, ever increasing in violence, 
which issues from throats of laborious humanity, preoccupied always with the 
pursuit of its progressive ideal of well-being and justice. 

Of the value of the vague and unpractical notions which have been 
attributed to M. de Greef, whose ideas are fairly represented by the 
foregoing passage, nothing needs be said. They have recently become 
especially familiar to students of the monetary question, so far at least 
as they relate to that question. M. de Greef’s book possesses small 
permanent value. From the weak-kneed and incorrect theory of credit 
with which the treatise opens to the biased criticism with which it 
closes, colored as it is throughout with vague and illusive theories look- 
ing toward a commercial millenium, there can be found within M. de 
Greef’s pages but a scant amount of information for the student of 
monetary history, and no suggestions useful to the theorist in search of 
an analysis of credit phenomena. 

H. PARKER WILLIS. 


A Dividend to Labor. A Study of Employer's Welfare Institutions. 
By NicuHoas Paine GILMAN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., 1899. Crown 8vo. pp. viii + 400. 
A SINCERE desire to promote good feeling between workmen and 
employers, and a strong conviction that such a feeling is growing, give 
to this book an essential unity. But for these traits it would be a 
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rather loose collection of material. The third part called “ A Direct 
Dividend to Labor,” is logically the first tu the reader acquainted with 
the author’s well known and valuable book on Profit Sharing pub- 
lished in 1889. As a supplement to the earlier work tnere is hers 
given a detailed description of five cases of successful profit sharing, 
and a review of the progress made in the period, which indeed seems to 
be very slight. The question in the reader’s thought in picking up this 
volume is likely to be, Has the author’s view of the merits of profit 
sharing been changed by ten added years of close observation? There 
is hardly a word that indicates any conscious change of opinion, 
though more than once he is put on the defensive by various criticisms 
of the method. He still has faith in profit sharing, and argues for it 
with a pleasing union of earnestness and moderation. 

In the other parts of the book, however, one cannot fail to note the 
signs of advance, or perhaps it were better to say, change, in his 
thought. He repeatedly states that it is not so much the particular 
plan for which he pleads as a right spirit in those working together as 
employer and workman and all measures that will foster that spirit. 
In Part I, “The Modern Employer,” he recalls the evils of a lack of 
understanding and sympathy in the wage relationship, emphasizes the 
the employer, and of his taking a more sincere 


” 


need of “ moralizing, 
interest in his workmen, and strikes the keynote of the book: “ the par- 
ticular forms in which his good will shall best take effect are a matter 
of detail. The spirit . ... isthe main matter.” In the two chapters 
following, on “A Realizable Ideal,” and on “ Robert Owen,” and in 
the final chapter of the book on “ The Reasonable Way,” the author 
argues tor this view with the spirit of a conservative and the zeal of a 
reformer. 

The heart of the book, nearly two thirds (233 pages) of the text, 1s, 
under the general title “An Indirect Dividend to Labor,” given to a 
description of welfare institutions and employers’ liberality to workmen 


in Europe and America. ‘This is not always interesting reading with 


its multitude of details, but is a welcome collection of facts for the 
student, and must be more effective to inspire action and imitation 
than any abstract argument could be. The entire absence of any the- 
oretical analysis must, however, strike the economic student as a defect, 
for there is no indication of the class of enterprises in which such 
measures are most practicable, or how competition increases the diffi- 
culty in other cases. Nevertheless one may believe with the author 
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that “‘ welfare institutions like those here depicted will doubtless play 
a larger and larger part in the development of industry,” while sharing 
with him a distrust in “mere machinery,” and believing that “ good 
will in the employer, a steadfast desire to be the helper of his employees, 


is the one trustworthy foundation.”’ 
Many who are skeptical as to the soundness of the despecializing 
principle of profit sharing in an age of growing industrial complexity, 


” 


many who will see in the phrase, “a dividend to labor” a somewhat 
loose expression, will heartily applaud the message in this volume. It 
is likely to lead to more and greater practical results than the book on 
profit sharing, though that strongly influenced opinion. Some may 
consider this book sentimental; others will see in it a waive plea for the 
impossible. But the average man, and that means most of us, finds a 
charm in just such a mixture of soft-heartedness and hard-headedness 


as is presented in this volume. 
FRANK A. FETTER. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 





